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706 NOTES ON THE FIRTH, ETC. 


NOTES ON THE FIRTH. 


IV. — TWILIGHT. 


The sunset’s roses faint and fain decline. 
Inshore the still sea shimmers scale on 
scale, 
Like an enormous coat of magic mail — 
Sheet silver shot with tremulous opaline. 


Rare boats traverse it, glidingly supine. 
The Inchkeith light by moments flashes 


pale. 
The distance darkles, and a far grey sail 
Melts vague into the solemn evenshine. 


-The thickening dusk is quick with pattering 
feet 
And swishing dresses, and the airs of June 
With broad sea-scents and blown cigars are 
sweet ; 


And over yonder, where the ripples beat, 
Sweethearts are wandering, while the yel- 
lowing moon 
Sails the blue lift, and wide stars glance and 
greet. 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


A SONG FOR GALATEA. 


A DOUBTFUL stir, a sound yet not a sound, 

Again the stillness, now a whisper breathed 

And lost in breathing — now a growing light 

And laughter, laughter from the rosy east 

With quickening air and music : on they drive, 

Riot of nymph and triton—strange sea- 
beast — 

Foam-flashed and shaken jewels : throned o’er 
all, 

Queen of the pomp yet gentlier than a queen, 

Fenced from rough sport yet tuned for merry 


play, 
Rides Galatea, fairest maid that charms _ 
The wild-eyed sea-birds, ’tween the sea and 
sky. 


Galatea, here to thee, 

Queen of mirth and jollity, 

Raise we loud our jocund song, 
Shouting with thy triton throng, — 
Shouting, as their horns out ring 
At the pleasant song we sing, — 
Shouting, merry maid, to thee, 
Queen of mirth and jollity. 


Ay, perchance on yonder shore 

Acis leads his flock once more, 
Stares entranced across the wave, 
Hopeful of thy pageant brave. 

Ay, perchance — or Polypheme, 
Where the mountain torrents stream, 
Slow to think and slow to move, 
Slowly feels the force of love 





Rising through his monstrous frame, 
Till his great lips shape thy name, 
Galatea, hailing thee 

Queen of mirth and jollity. 


When young Raphael did stand 
Lone on Adriatic strand, 

Peering far across the brine, 

What saw he save charms of thine ? 
Turned he from the virgin’s face, 
From her sweet religious grace, 
From the chamber tapestried, 
Turned as bridegroom to his bride, 
Turned afire with sea-king’s mood, 
Laughed in glory where he stood 
Shouting loud across the sea — 
Galatea, fresh and free, 

Maiden queen, I paint for thee! 


I meseems am Acis now 

For one moment’s joy, as thou, 
Tossing all thy tresses free 

To the wild wind’s revelry, 

Look’st with wide and wayward eyes 
Into mine. Before me rise 

Pomps and pageants pure and bright, 
Mete for Raphael’s delight, 

When he passed from cloister dim, 
Saw thee all in sunshine swim, 

Gave his loyal heart to thee, 

Queen of light and liberty. 


Queen, let me thy presence greet, 
Let me plunge to kiss thy feet, 
Roll amid thy jocund throng, 
Winding shell or shouting song, 
Where all day the clear green waves 
High above thy shadowed caves 
Toss their flying crests in glee, 
And the brave breeze fitfully 
Bears the goodly smell of brine ; 
Galatea, make me thine, 

Singer of sweet songs to thee, 
Queen of light and liberty. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AN UNSPOKEN QUESTION. 


I THOUGHT I must be dreaming 
The day you whispered low, 

And told me the sweet secret 
That I alone must know. 


I listened quite in silence, 
Perhaps you thought me cold; 
My heart was overflowing 
With tenderness untold. 


Just for one fleeting moment, 
One only, did you stay. 

Were you and I both dreaming 
That happy summer’s day? 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE RERESBY MEMOIRS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE RERESBY MEMOIRS.* 

Tuls volume is the first complete edi- 
tion of a work which has been long rec- 
ognized as of no ordinary historical value. 
“Reresby’s Memoirs,” as they have been 
commonly called, have always held a prom- 
inent place among the records of observers 
of his day; and even in the form in which 
they have hitherto appeared, they have 
ranked with Pepys’, Luttrell’s, and Eve- 
lyn’s “ Diaries,” with North’s “ Examen ” 
and the “ Life of Guildford,” as illustrating 
English court life and politics, during the 
eventful reigns of the two last Stuarts. 
The character of the author, indeed, is 
not interesting or attractive, nor was his 
power of discernment keen, his taste re- 
fined, or his fancy vivid. There was noth- 
ing noble in him, from his own showing; 
a cautious, selfish, and rather mean nature 
made him a careful trimmer in public life, 
with a steady eye to his own advance- 
ment, though not without a certain sense 
of honour; quick and sudden in quarrel, 
after the custom of the age, he was a 
timeserver and morally weak; and his 
descriptions of men and things, though 
truthful, are wanting in force and some- 
what commonplace. Nevertheless the 


accidents of his position have given im- | ‘ 


portance to his experiences; and his 
recollections possess the merit which be- 
longs to the work of a patient chronicler 
who has taken part in memorable events, 
has been intimate with many of the chief 
actors on the stage of affairs in a stirring 
time, and has accurately set down, from 
day to day, what he saw and heard in a 
busy world of intrigue, faction, and revo- 
lutionary change, alternating with more 
quiet scenes, in the midst of which his 
fortune was cast. The memoirs, accord- 
ingly, have been a quarry from which 
writers on the reigns of Charles and James 
the Second have drawn a store of precious 
material; they were probably studied by 
David Hume; they have been more than 
once referred to by Hallam; and, in 
several places, they largely enter the 
course of Macaulay’s all-absorbing narra- 


* The Memoirs of Sir Fohn Reresby, 1634-1689. 
Edited from the original MS. By James J. Cart- 
WRIGHT, M.A. London: 1875. 
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tive. Yet,as had been suspected, a con- 
siderable part of these useful papers re- 
mained unknown; and, as we have said, 
they now appear in their full integrity for 
the first time. Until the present volume 
was published, indeed, it was impossible 
even to guess how widely different were 
the accepted versions of the Reresby 
memoirs from the genuine and perfect 
text of the author. Two editions of the 
collection were printed as correct, the 
first as long ago as 1734, the second in 
1813; but neither can be called an honest 
book, or has any pretence to fulness or 
accuracy; and both depart in important 
matters from Reresby’s language, mean- 
ing, and even positive statements. The 
trustees of the British Museum having 
obtained possession of the original MS., 
it now finally sees the light: and the 
present edition has been enriched bya 
series of letters, not without value, ad- 
dressed by Reresby to the great Lord 
Halifax, and supplied by Lord Spencer, 
with characteristic kindness, from the 
treasures of Spencer House and Althorpe. 
Though we cannot say that the complete 
memoirs, as we see them, at last, in their 
true shape, have changed our estimate of 
the author’s career, and have largely added 
the facts of history, they undoubtedly, 
in the words of the editor, form what is 
“substantially a new work.” On some 
points they remove misconceptions which 
seemed to rest on very high authority, 
but are now found to have no such war- 
rant; and, in a few particulars, they really 
increase our knowledge as regards the 
events of the time. The great value, how- 
ever, of the present volume is that by 
reproducing the author’s language, and 
publishing a variety of details omitted in 
the two first editions, it makes Reresby’s 
narrative more life-like, and brings out in 
clearer relief his picture of the England 
of his day; and this certainly has largely 
augmented the interest of the book asa 
whole. As for the manner in which the 
work has been edited there is assuredly 
room for much improvement. Mr. Cart- 
wright ought to have pointed out with 
care the differences between this and pre- 
vious editions,* a task he has not even 


* We notice some of these differences here; a closer 
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attempted; and he has not indicated the 
new matter, occasionally of no little im- 
portance, which is now published for the 
first time. His preface, too, is meagre in 
the extreme; he is singularly sparing in 
notes and dates; and if he has given us 
Reresby’s text, with blanks, we suspect, 


examination would, doubtless, discovér more. The 
edition of 1734, which has become very scarce, contains 
hardly half the matter of the present edition, the entire 
of Reresby’s travels being left out in it, and whole 
paragraphs being replaced by a meagre epitome. The 
editor, too, has omitted most of the personal and some- 
what scandalous anecdotes which have been restored in 
the present edition— no doubt because in 1734 these 
reminiscences would have given offence to persons still 
living — and he repeatedly substitutes a colourless para- 
phrase for Reresby’s homely, but occasionally expres- 
sive language. As might, besides, have been expected 
in the case of a compiler for the general public in the 
reign of George II., he leaves out whole passages which 
might detract, however slightly, from the Revolution 
of 1688 and its associations; and he even ventures to 
interpolate inventions of his own reflecting on the 
fallen dynasty and its system of government. How 
widely the edition of 1734 departs from the genuine 
memoirs, even in specific statements, the following will 
show : —(1) The edition of 1734 repeats the story of a 
marriage of Henrietta Maria with the old Earl of St. 
Albans, in order probably to disparage the queen; not 
aword of this is to be found in the present edition. 
(2) The Dutch invasion of 1667, and the advance of 
the Dutch fleet to Chatham, are distinctly chronicled 
in the present edition; there is no allusion to these 
events in that of 1734. (3) An account of the siege and 
relief of Vienna figures in the edition of 1734, with the 
view, perhaps, of discrediting the neutrality of England 
in 1682-3; from the present edition it would appear 
that Reresby never referred to either. (4) The edition 
of 1734 dwells, even in minute detail, on the quarrel of 
Louis XIV. and the Parliament of Paris with the 
pope; the present edition shows that all this was inter- 
polated and was, doubtess, inserted to draw a contrast 
between the independence of France and the de- 
pendence of England on Rome. (5) The edition of 
1734 states that Ferguson was taken prisoner after the 
battle of Sedgemoor ; the text of the present edition, in 
which Ferguson is spelled Farquison, is that he was 
slain ; a point to be roticed by future commentators on 
Macaulay, who refers in the history, in a note, to the 
stories on this subject. (6) The edition of 1734 is 
silent on Reresby’s love-affair with Miss Hamilton, 
one of the most curious episodes in his book, and on 
nearly all that relates to the families of the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Newcastle, of Buckingham and Halifax. 
On the other hand, it puts words into the mouth of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and of people who conversed 
with her, which do not appear in the present edition, 
and, indeed, could not be properly published in our 
age; there was no necessity, in 1734, to be squeamish 
with respect to Louise de Querouaiile, a Frenchwoman 
long forgotten in England. As regards the edition of 
1813, it is, for the most part, a reprint of that of 1734, 
with innumerable errors of the press to distinguish it; 
but it has a long supplementary narrative of Reresby’s 
travels, obtained, it is said, from a MS. in the posses- 
sion of Topham Beauclerk, but certainly not the com- 
position of Reresby- 
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for ears polite, we regret that he has not 
printed the orthography of the old-fash- © 
ioned diarist, a very decided mistake, we 
think, in the case of a work which pro- 
fesses to be an exact transcript of an old 
MS. 

Sir John Reresby was born in 1634, a 
scion of a family which had been settled 
for generations at Thrybergh in York- 
shire. The annals of the house, which he 
collected with the pride of a gentleman of 
that age, probably resembled those of 
most of his neighbours who formed the 
rural zoblesse of his county. A Reresby 
figured among the Crusaders; the race 
felt the shock of the Wars of the Roses; 
and in later times it gave a succession of 
sheriffs and justices to the West Riding, 
and often received the honour of knight- 
hood. Reresby tells us how one of his 
ancestors wasted his substance at the 
court of Elizabeth ; how another was fined 
in the Star Chamber; how the lands of a 
third were despoiled by wardship ; and he 
notes with care the marriages of the 
daughters of the name, and the pedigrees 
of all those connected with it. At the 
great crisis of the Civil War, the Reresbys 
took the side of the crown; their head, a 
Sir John, who had been made a baronet, 
and had received many of those attentions 
from Charles I. which the Stuart princes so 
gracefully bestowed, lost part of his estate 
in the king’s service ; and several of the 
family fought with disfinction under 
Monckton, Langdale, and other command- 
ers. On the death of Sir John in 1646, 
the author, then a child, became his suc- 
cessor; and he came into a wrecked in- 
heritance as was then the fortune of many 
a royalist. He was brought up, however, 
with no common care by a mother who 
seems to have had fine parts, and at 
eighteen he possessed accomplishments 
superior to those of most youths of his or- 
der, which afterwards stood him in good 
stead. As Trinity College, Cambridge, 
under the Protector’s rule, would not ac- 
knowledge “his rank as a nobleman,” 
young Sir John set off in 1654, to finish 
his education by a course of travel, and 
during the next four years he remained 
abroad, England and London, especially, 
as he tells us, being then dangerous abodes 
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for men of position. After a short stay at 
the celebrated college of Saumur — the 
Huguenot foundation of Duplessis Mornay 
had utterly fallen off from its rigid disci- 
pline — having met a number of gallant 
adventurers at Le Mans, Lyons, and other 
places, he crossed the Alps and visited 
Italy; and having beheld the splendid 
pageants of Venice, and passed through 
Germany just in time to witness an impe- 
rial election at Frankfort, and to admire 
the magnificence of the French embassy, 
he returned down the Rhine to the Low 
Countries. The diary, which he now began 
to keep, describes this tour on the whole 
pleasantly ; but it is already marked by the 
reticent caution, which was a distinctive 
feature of Reresby’s character; and the 
youth informs us that he took good care 
to stand aloof from the royalist exiles 
who, at this juncture, swarmed over the 
Continent, from fear of Oliver’s ever-pres- 
ent spies. In 1658 Sir John saw England 
again; he gives us this sketch of repub- 
lican London, as the Commonwealth was 
verging to a close: — 

The citizens and common people of Lon- 
don had then so far imbibed the customs and 
manners of a commonwealth, that they could 
scarce endure the sight of a gentleman, so 
that the common salutation to a man well 
dressed was “French dog,” or the like. 
Walking one day in the street with my valet 
de chambre, who did wear a feather in his hat, 
some workmen that were mending the street 
abused him and threw sand upon his clothes; 
at which he drew his sword, thinking to follow 
the custom of France in the like cases. This 
made the ravole fall upon him and me, who 
had drawn, too, in his defence, till we got 
shelter in a house, not without injury to our 
bravery and some blows to ourselves, 


The following shows Reresby’s concep- 
tion of Cromwell; like most even of Cav- 
alier writers, he acknowledges the great- 
ness of their illustrious foe : — 


On September the 3rd, 1658, died the Pro- 
tector, Oliver Cromwell, one of the greatest 
and bravest men, had his career been good, 
the world ever produced. For his actions, I 
leave them to be inquired after in history ; 
for his person, having never seen him very 
near but once, at the audience of an ambassa- 
dor in Whitehall, I can only give this descrip- 
tion of him, that his figure did noways promise 
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what he performed. He was personable, but 
not handsome, nor did he look great nor bold. 
He was plain in his apparel, and rather af- 
fected a negligence than a genteel garb. He 
had tears at his will, and was certainly the 
deepest dissembler on earth. 


This passage strikingly illustrates the 
weakness and strength of the Common- 
wealth after its great head had fallen : — 


I was in London some part of this summer, 
when by the disputes between our new gov- 
ernors, the ambition of some and jealousies of 
others, the dislike of the Parliament’s pro- 
ceedings on one hand and the haughty and 
insolent demeanour of the officers of the army 
on the other, it was easy to discern that a door 
was opening for the king’s return into En- 
gland ; and yet, to show the effect of fear (for 
all the Rump and the army were even de- 
tested by the generality of the nation as well 
as all Christendom), yet were they congratu- 
lated in their new power from all foreign 
princes ; and I was present at a dinner given 
to Lambert and other officers of the army at 
the charge of the city of London, which was 
more costly and splendid than any of those 
many which I have since seen given by that 
city to his Majesty; so much more is awe 
prevalent than love. 


Sir John was in France again in 1659; 
and as Charles II. and his brothers had 
been banished the kingdom, in deference 
to the demands of Cromwell, the young 
cavalier thought he might venture to offer 
his respects to Henrietta Maria, then in 
exiled state at the Palais Royal. Misfor- 
tune probably had made the royal house 
of England more than ordinarily conde- 
scending to visitors from home; but it is 
certainly curious, and a signal proof how 
all who belonged to the Stuarts could un- 
bend — that the queen should have admit- 
ted a stranger, without any pretensions to 
special favour, into extreme intimacy in 
her domestic circle. Sir John thus de- 
scribes how he romped and played with 
the fair young girl who became afterwards 
the lovely and ill-fated Duchess of Or- 
leans : — 

Few Englishmen making this their court, 
made me the better received ; besides, speak- 
ing the language of that country, and dancing 
passabiy well, the young princess, then aged 
about fifteen years, used me with all the civil 
freedom that might be; made me dine with 
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her, played on the harpsichord to me in her 
Highness’s chamber, suffered me to attend 
upon her as she walked in the garden with the 
rest of her retinue, and sometimes to toss her 
in a swing made of a cable, which she sat 
upon, tied between two trees ; .and, in fine, 
suffered me to be present at most of her inno- 
cent diversions, 


Reresby, indeed, was more than fortu- 
nate in his acquaintance at this time. 
Among the Cavalier families then living 
in Paris was that of the famous Anthony 
Hamilton, and the unknown young gen- 
tleman actually became a favoured suitor 
for the prized hand of the radiant damsel 
who, in years to come, won the heart of 
the brilliant and fickle Grammont. The 
bright Elizabeth, it is true, had not yet 
shone the evening star of Whitehall and 
St. James’s; but it is strange that the 
beauty, whose winning face still charms 
us on the canvas of Lely, should have 
even thought of one who, as he tells us 
himself, was mean in appearance and not 
well-favoured, and positively seems to 
have thought it troublesome to. join in the 
dance with Hortensia Mancini. Sir John 
dwells on this courtship in these frigid 
terms :— 


Amongst others was the daughter of my 
Lady Hamilton, wife of Sir George Hamilton, 
and sister to the Duke of Ormond, whom I 
liked so well that after she came with her 
mother to England, as she did soon after, I 
had probably married her, had not my friends 
strongly opposed it, she being a Papist, and 
her fortune not being great at present. She 
married afterwards the Count de Grammont, 
brother to the duke of that name now in 
France. 


A special recommendation from Henri- 
etta Maria, by whom he was evidently 
much liked, introduced Reresby to 
Charles II., and for some time after the 
Restoration Sir John was frequently seen 
at Whitehall. During this period he led 
the life of most of the young Cavaliers 
of the day emancipated from the Puritan 
yoke ; and it is significant of the era that 
though a cool-headed man, he was what 
we should now call a ferocious duellist, 
and,-as he said himself, “not a little de- 
bauched.” With characteristic prudence, 
however, he endeavoured to mend his for- 
tune at court; but though Charles listened 
to his solicitations with the courtesy of 
the most good-natured of the Stuarts, his 
efforts at first met no success. He thus 
describes the state of affairs in England 
during the loyal transports of the Restora- 
tion : — 


The kingdom at this time was very rich, and 
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all people well satisfied with the king’s re- 
turn, or such as were not durst not oppose the 
current by seeming otherwise. ... The king 
at this time<did not too much trouble himself 
with business. All things went on calmly and 
easily. He had a Parliament faithfully in- 
clined to the crown and the Church, ready to do 
what he could reasonably desire for the service 
of either. . . . The business was much left to 
the management of the Earl of Clarendon, then 
lord chancellor; and the king, as he was of 
an age and vigour for it, followed his pleas- 
ures; and if amongst these love prevailed 
with him more than others, he was thus far 
excusable, besides that his complexion led to 
it, the women seem to be the aggressors. 


In 1665, Sir John married a “ Mistress 
Frances Brown,” whose extraordinary 
beauty, he tells us, “put Mistress Ham- 
ilton quite out of his mind,” but who 
proved a flower that has blushed unseen. 
When the young couple first set up house, 
their income was less than 4oo/. a year, 
perhaps equal to double that sum in our 
day; and these were the appointments of 
a Cavalier who had been favoured by the 
lovliest girl of the court, and had made a 
certain figure at Whitehall : — 


I came with my family to Thrybergh, where 
I found my house in a ruinous condition, and 
all the furniture removed to Beverley, where 
my stepfather had built a house and lived with 
my mother ; except four beds, six dishes, six 
pair of sheets, some furniture for the kitchen, 
six silver spoons, a large silver salt (given me 
by Sir Francis Foljambe, my godfather), and 
some old heirlooms,some eight old pictures, 
and as many books, with very little more; and 
with this stock I began the world. 


During the following eight or nine 
years, Reresby led the life of a country 
gentleman, occasionally visiting the distant 
capital. A prudent and money-making 
man, he contrived largely to increase his 
fortune ; and as jointures fell in and rents 
rose, he rapidly emerged from the state 
of poverty in which he had been left at 
his father’s death. One of the character- 
istics, indeed, of the time was the marked 
progress of the country in wealth; and 
when Sir John writes how he laid out new 
gardens and pleasure-grounds at Thry- 
bergh, how lath and plaster were replaced 
by stone in the buildings around the 
ancient hall, how the park was enlarged 
and fish-ponds dug, he was noticing a 
process which was going on with little va- 
riation all over England. During this 
period he took part, like others of his age, 
in the local administration of the surround- 
ing district; as sheriff for the West Rid- 





ing he held high state in his year at York ; 
he often “delivered the charge” at Roth- 
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eram Sessions; and as a deputy-lieuten- 
ant he mustered a troop at parades and 
reviews of the Yorkshire militia, and 
sometimes drew a blade when occa- 
sional risings of old Commonwealth men 
were summarily put down, the expiring 
embers of a mighty conflagration. What 
is most remarkable, however, in his life at 
this time was his extreme intimacy with 
the neighbouring magnates; he enter- 
tained the princely and brilliant Bucking- 
ham in the friendliest way at his own 
board; he had the full confidence of the 
Duke of Newcastle; and other lords and 
ladies of high degree were evidently his 
familiar acquaintance. Reresby certainly 
possessed the art of pleasing the great; 
but this association points to a general 
truth; and probably the gentleman of 
ancient lineage was more nearly the equal 
of the noble at this time than he has been 
at any subsequent period. In that age 
birth more than titles determined station ; 
it was not until the eighteenth century 
that the Cavalier, shut out from high so- 
cial life, acquired the habits of Squire 
Western, and the “ Hanoverian ” peerage 
grew into a caste; and though the posi- 
tion of the country gentleman has since 
improved, he has been somewhat eclipsed 
by the aristocracy of wealth. It should 
be observed, too, that the very highest in 
the land were assiduous in courting the 
county-families: for example, the Duke 
and Duchess of York went regularly to 
what was then known as their town; and 
the following shows how free from re- 
straint and etiquette were their ordinary 
ways :— 

Most of the gentry attended at York whilst 
their Highnesses were there. The duke passed 
his time in shooting and other exercises, the 
duchess in receiving the ladies, which she did 
very obligingly. One evening having a little 
snake (which I kept in bran in a box) in my 
hand as I was in the presence, one of the 
maids of honour seeing of it was frightened. 
The duchess, hearing the noise, and what was 
the occasion, desired to see the snake, and 
took it into her hand without any fear. 


These memoirs also show how jovial 
and easy was the old-fashioned English 
life of the time, even then free from the 
harsh distinctions of class which were the 
curse of the upper orders in France. 
Take, for instance, this picture of Christ- 
mas at Thrybergh, when Reresby had 
become comparatively rich : — 


I had more company this Christmas than 
heretofore. The four first days of the new 
year all my tenants of Thrybergh, Brinsford, 
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Denby, Mexborough, Hooton Roberts, and 
Rotheram dined with me; the rest of the time 
some fourscore of gentlemen and yeomen, 
with their wives, were invited, besides some 
that came from York ; so that all the beds in 
the house, and most in the town, were taken 
up. There were seldom less than fourscore, 
counting all sorts of people, that dined in the 
house every day, and Sunday many more. On 
New Year’s Day, chiefly, there dined above 
three hundred, so that whole sheep were 
roasted, and served up to feed them. For 
music I had five violins, besides bagpipes, 
drums, and trumpet. 


The corporation of Sheffield cutlers 
thus feasted Sir John and his lady : — 


I went with my wife and family to the cut- 
lers’ feast at Sheffield with some neighbours. 
I took with me the number of near thirty 
horse. The master and wardens, attended by 
an infinite crowd, met me at the entrance into 
the town, with musicand hautboys. I alighted 
from my coach, and went afoot with the mas- 
ter to the hall, where we had an extraordinary 
dinner ; but this was at the charge of the cor- 
poration of, cutlers. In the afternoon the 
burgesses of -the town invited me and all the 
company to a treat of wine at a tavern, where 
we wete very well entertained. 


Reresby, who had made himself a name 
as a good man of business, was invited, in 
1674, to contest one of the seats for Ald- 
borough, a place since relegated to Sched- 
ule A. The constituency was, even then, 
as he tells us, “ mean; ” and the right to 
elect * was fiercely disputed between “ the 
owners of nine burgage houses,” who 
multiplied votes by splitting freeholds, 
and two or three dozen “scot and lot” 
voters. Sir John was returned after a 
sharp contest marked by some curious 
electioneering tricks ; and at this point 
his public career begins, and his memoirs 
acquire more general interest. Having 
lived at home in Yorkshire for many years, 
he was now quite a stranger at White- 
hall; and, when he took his seat, he un 
doubtedly belonged to what was known as 
the country party, the opposition which, 


for some time, had been growing up in 
the Cavalier Parliament, and ha — 
nantly resented the policy of the Cabal, 


the truckling of Charles to French influ- 
ence, and the tendency of the court to 
favour Popery. He was led up to the 
chair by Lords Russell and Cavendish, 
the recognized leaders of this great follow- 
ing; his maiden speech was against the 
Jesuits who held the conscience of the 


* Reresby, however, mentions that the voters were 
altogether about sixty-six in number; in 1831 they did 
not exceed sixty-four. 
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Duke of York; and he professed truly 
patriotic sentiments against the neglect 
of the fleet, the power of France, and the 
scandalous shutting-up of the Exchequer. 
Danby, however, who had just come into 
office, and, being a county neighbour, knew 
his man perfectly, was not discomposed 
at these demonstrations ; and before long 
the adroit minister, a master of the art of 
Parliamentary corruption, had wholly won 
over the recreant M.P. The conversion 
was completed by Charles himself, who, 
recently embarked in the struggle with 
Shaftesbury, pursued skilfully the art of a 
canvasser, and left nothing undone to gain 
votes and to influence members of the 
House of Commons. The following re- 
cords the interview of the king with 
Reresby; the:duplicity and cynicism of 
the royal schemer, whose secret aims 
were in exact opposition to his words, are 
as characteristic as his courtesy and as- 
sumed frankness : — 


The king said he had known me long, and 
hoped that I knew him so well that I should 
not believe these reports of him: “I know,” 
says he, “it is said I intend the subversion of 
the religion and government ; that I intend to 
govern by the army and arbitrary power, to 
lay aside Parliaments, and to raise money by 
other ways. But every man (nay of those who 
say it the most) know it is false. There is no 
subject that lives under me whose safety and 
well-doing I desire less than my own, and 
should be as sorry to invade his property and 
liberty as that another should invade mine.” 
“Those members,” said the king, “that pre- 
tend to this great zeal for the public good are 
of two kinds, either such as would subvert the 
government themselves, and bring it to a com- 
monwealth again; or such as seem to join 
with that party and talk loudly against the 
court, hoping to have their mouths stopped 
by places or preferments.” Indeed my lord 
treasurer had named some of the heads of that 
party to me who had desired such and such 
things of the king, and would have come over 
upon these terms, 


From this time forward Reresby be- 
came a useful and supple instrument of 
the court. The means by which his alle- 
giance was secured show how perfectly, 
even at this time, ministerial influence had 
become a system. Coarse bribery was 
not attempted in his case; but his vote 
and support were skilfully made safe by 
indirect corruption of various kinds. 
Charles introduced him to the Duchess of 
Portsmouth; called him into the royal 
box “at the French play;” familiarly 
“Jaid his hand on his shoulder;” in a 
word, practised on his dupe those arts of 
persuasion in which he was eminent even 
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among the Stuarts. A false but danger- 
ous charge against Sir John was also con- 
veniently hushed up; and Danby gratified 
him with little favours, and held’ | before 
him the prospect of a military post. At 
the same time, a petition against his re-- 
turn for Aldborough having been pre- 
ferred, great exertions were made to save 
his seat; the king and the Duke of York 
interfered in his favour; and members of 
Parliament who held places at court were 
peremptorily enjoined to vote in his fa- 
vour. How this last-named influence was 
strenuously used may be gathered from 
the following :— 


At the duke’s levee I desired him to order 
his people once more to attend the committee 
that afternoon (it being the day of my election). 
The Duke of Monmouth, to whom I had made 
an application, told me he had already ordered 
all the officers that were Parliament men to be 
there, for he then was declared general. The 
king was so zealous for me that he had 
charged some of his servants, with some 
threats, to attend-the trial, as I was told, not 
being by, and himself confirmed it to me as he 
came out of his bedchamber. My lord treas- 
urer told me the same, and carried me with 
him in his coach that day to the House, order- 
ing two of his gentlemen to be at the lobby- 
door to speak to Parliament men as they came 
in. 

Devices like these made the late patriot 
a mere “king’s friend” and tool of the 
minister. Sir John discreetly saw the er- 
ror of his ways, and became convinced 
that the country party were factious and 
wrong when they claimed from Charles an 
assurance that war with France was 
meant, and looked with jealousy at the 
prospect of a standing army. Reresby, 
indeed, seems to have done worse than 
merely change his side of the House; 
by his own showing, he made Danby 
aware of more than one project of his old 
associates, and he acted, perhaps, as a spy 
upon them. His conduct exasperated the 
opposition; and a vote of the committee 
of privileges, which declared him unseated 
—though he contrived to retain his seat 
by an accident—was welcomed with a 
satisfaction he thus describes : — 


My adversaries had made me more consid- 
erable than I deserved to be, not only by the 
great opposition they made against me, but by 
giving a halloo in the House by way of tri- 
umph when they found I had lost it. ‘ Well,” 
said the duke (of York), “‘be not discouraged ; 
if you go out of the House we must make 
use of yau in some other station more consid- 
erable.” I heard that the king, when he was 
acquainted by somebody that the opposite 
party had given this kind of halloo (or noise 
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of joy) when I had lost it, did say, “Those 
that would halloo him out of that House would 
halloo me out of the kingdom.” 


Such, however, is the force of self-de- 
ception, or was, perhaps, the natural char- 
acter of the man, that Reresby thought 
himself a political Cato. After remarking 
that “the business of the session had 
gone on pretty coolly in both Houses, and 
my lord treasurer did so order the matter 
that the king’s party rather increased than 
the other; but it was much feared that 
some votes were gained more by purchase 
than by affection,” — he thus moralizes on 
his own integrity :— 

Several persons had got into good employ- 
ments, not by my lord’s kindness so much as 
by giving money to his lady, who had driven 
a good trade of taking bribes for good offices, 
and not without my lord’s knowledge. I knew 
it, but had neither the face nor the desire to 
come in at that door, which made me post- 
poned to some that, as I thought, deserved as 
little as myself. 


In return for his devotion to the court, 
Sir John had a large share of Danby’s 
confidence. It is remarkable, indeed, and 
a proof of Reresby’s discretion, that 
throughout his career he was entrusted 
by great personages with their thoughts 
and secrets. How curious, for instance, 
it is to find the chief minister of the 
crown speaking in the following strain of 
the king’s brother, the near presumptive 
heir to the throne, to a mere ordinary 
supporter in Parliament : — 


His lordship was then so free as to tell me 
that though the king denied almost noth- 
ing to the duke, his brother, yet he did not 
really love him. . . . He was so open as to 
tell me, further, that the duke was the chief 
carrier-on of the French interest ; that he now 
made it his business to court the sectaries and 
fanatics, hoping thereby to strengthen the 
Popish interest; that his Highness was so 
bigoted in that religion that when the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims was here, went into our 
churches and kneeled during the time of 
divine service, the duke would not be per- 
suaded so much as to come into the door. 


Even before the Exclusion Bill, Danby 
ventured to speak of his master’s inten- 
tions as to the devolution of the crown : — 


His lordship told us the king would be con- 
tent that something should be enacted to pare 
the nails (to use his own phrase) of a Popish 
successor; but that he would not suffer his 
brother to be taken away from him, nor the 
right line of the succession of the crown in- 
terrupted. 


Danby even apologized to Reresby for 
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the French policy of Charles, which the 
treasurer himself disapproved at heart : — 


He said, further, that the king in honour 
ought not to join with the confederates against 
France ; that in all the treaties of peace the 
king of England was named as the principal 
in that war; that he did actually join with 
France in the beginning, and went off con- 
trary to his promise, and now to turn his arms 
against France would not look well nor just to 
the world. 


It was necessary, however, for the 
treasurer, perhaps, to attempt excuses of 
this kind, for even devoted partisans of 
the court detested the domination of 
Louis XIV., and were jealous of the de- 
pendence of Charles upon him. Cautious 
as he was, Reresby partook in these sen- 
timents : — 


There was fresh discourse of a war with 
France ; but I thought it impossible by what I 
heard, and seeing the king, duke and French 
ambassador so often very merry and intimate 
at the Duchess of Portsmouth’s lodgings, 
laughing at, those that believed it in earnest. 
. . - This peace with France, when there was 
like to be so strong an union to reduce that 
proud‘and potent king to better manners, was 
very displeasing in England. ... 


The year 1678 was marked by the Pop- 
ish Plot and the frenzy that ensued. No 
rational person will attempt to excuse the 


‘follies and crimes which then took place; 


but it is right to bear in mind that though 
the tales of the Oates and Bedloes were 
infamous falsehoods, a deep-laid conspira- 
cy did exist against the freedom and pow- 
er of England, of which a Catholic mon- 
arch was the chief author, and a Roman- 
izing court the complaisant instrument; 
and the national instinct was so far not at 
fault. Reresby’s memoirs, like other pub- 
lications of the day, throw a clear light on 
this most unhappy and tragic passage in 
English history, and show what snlaee 
possessed the popular mind, and how 
cruelty and perjury ran -riot for a time. 
The following are some of the monstrous 
charges which sent many an innocent vic- 
tim to death: — 


Mr. Bedloe did give evidence that there 
was a consultation at Somerset House, when 
the queen, my Lord Bellasis, my Lord Powis, 
and four French abbots being present, it was 
agreed that the king should be poisoned ; that 
the queen wept, but at last did consent to it. 
. - - Bedloe, being further examined before 
my lord chief justice, accused my Lord Car- 
rington and my Lord Brudenell to be privy to 
the plot ; the former was therefore committed. 
He said, therefore, that ten thousand Span- 





iards were to land at Burlington, and to be 
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commanded by Sir Henry Tichborne* as gen- 
eral and Sir Francis Ratcliffe as lieutenant- 
general, which was very improbable. 


What was the effrontery of Bedloe may 
be gathered from this : — 


This Bedloe was the son of a cobbler in 
Wales, but had cheated a great many mer- 
chants abroad and gentlemen at home, by per- 
sonating Lord Gerard, and other men of qual- 
ity, and by divers other cheats ; and when he 
was taxed with it, he made it an argument to 
be more credited in this matter, saying nobody 
but a rogue could be employed in such a design. 


Sir John gives us this account of a din- 
ner with Oates. His conduct was certain- 
ly to his credit; but the informer wasa 
contemptible coward, and the Cavalier a 
most accomplished duellist : — 


There came and received with us Doctor 
Oates, the famous evidence of the Popish Plot. 
We dined together afterwards at the bishop’s 
table, when the doctor, blown up with the 
hopes of running down the duke, spake of 
him and his family after a manner which 
showed himself both a fool andaknave. He 
reflected not only on him personally, but upon 
the queen, his mother, and his present Majes- 
ty, till nobody daring to contradict him, for 
fear of being made a party to the plot, I did 
at last undertake to do it, and in such a man- 
ner that he left the room in some heat. 


Reresby thus describes the trial of 
Stafford —the worst, perhaps, of the ju- 
dicial murders of the time : — 


The three chief witnesses against him were 
Drs. Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. The 
first swore he had brought him a commission, 
signed by the pope, to be paymaster of the 
army to be raised against the king; the sec- 
ond that his lordship offered him 5o0o0/. to kill 
the.king ; the third that he had offered him a 
reward for the same thing, but at another 
time. They seemed so positive in this and 
other dangerous evidence, that myself that sat 
and heard most of the trial knew not what to 
believe, had the evidence been men of any 
credit; but such incoherences, and indeed 
contradictions in my judgment, appeared 
towards the latter end of the trial that for my 
own part I was satisfied at last of its untruth. 
However, the party were so strong that pur- 
sued the cause against him, more than the 
man, that he was voted guilty, there being 59 
lords affirmative, and 32 for negative, or not 


guilty. 

It is fair to say, however, that the popu- 
lar madness was seen in the country ina 
mitigated form. A batch of accused 


* These ancient and distinguished names, Catholic 
doubtiess, but eminently loyal, may remind us that 
“fanaucs and fools’? are not wanting im our day to 
pander to the grossest anti-Popish prejudice. 
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Catholics of high degree, who would prob- 
ably have been condemned in London, 
were, with one exception, acquitted at 
York: — 


Though some had been found guilty in Lon- 
don upon this or the like evidence, yet it found 
so little credence in this county that three of 
the four were acquitted, as also one Pickering, 
who was indicted for being a priest upon the 
same evidence. 


The selfish conduct of Charles during 
the Popish Plot has often been censured 
by historians. But, in truth, he was alto- 
gether unable to resist the flood-tide of 
popular passion; and with characteristic 
craft — for it is acomplete mistake to sup- 
pose that he was not an able man —he 
followed the stream, waiting till he could 
turn it to account. The cynical indiffer- 
ence, however, with which he looked on at 
the perpetration of deeds of blood, for 
which he was in part responsible, is well 
shown in the following : — 


His Majesty told me Bedloe was a rogue, 
and that he was satisfied he had given some 
false evidence concerning the death of Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey. . . . I was at the king’s 
going to bed. There were but four present ; 
and his Majesty being in a good humour, 
spent some time in showing the cheat of such as 
pretended to be more holy and devout than 
others, and said they were generally the great- 
est knaves. He was that night two hours put- 
ting off his clothes, and it was half-an-hour 
past one before he went to bed. He seemed 
extremely free from trouble and care, though 
at a time we would have thought he was under 
a great deal; for everybody guessed that he 
must either dismiss his Parliament in a few 
days or give himself up to what they desired. 


For his services in Parliament at this 
juncture, Reresby was made governor of 
the fort of Burlington. His memoirs nar- 
rate at length the impeachment and fall of 
Danby, but do not contain any new de- 
tails. It is pleasing to find that Sir John 
assured his patron of Montague’s breach 
of faith — Montague, apparently, was the 
author’s cousin —and spoke in the House 
on behalf of Danby. The conduct of 
Charles at this critical moment provokes 
the following even from the courtly parti- 
san: — 

It is very unhappy for a servant to serve 
an inconstant or unsteady prince, which was 
a little the fault of our master. . . . The king 
seemed not concerned at his parting thus with 
his brother and his treasurer, nor what use the 
Parliament would make of it. 


Before his fall Danby had told Reresby 
that the Cavalier parliament would be soon 
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dissolved, and had advised him to stand 
again for Aldborough. How the minister 
could influence elections in those days ap- 
pears from the following : — 


A new writ was obtained for the choosing a 
new member for Aldborough in the stead of 
Sir Solomon Savile (a Roman-Catholic mem- 
ber who had just been excluded). My lord 
treasurer prevailed with my lord chancellor to 
bring it with him to the Charterhouse, the 
22nd, when I dined with their lordships ; and 
it was given to the under-sheriff of Yorkshire, 
with this order from the lord treasurer to exe- 
cute it, and to make the return as I directed, 
and he would justify him in it. 


Reresby was returned for Aldborough 
in the first parliament of 1679, but lost his 
seat on petition this time, no justice, as 
he ruefully observed, being done to a 
“friend of the late treasurer.” He was 
urged by the court to start again at the 
second general election of 1679—one of 
the most bitter of political contests; but 
he did not succeed in getting in, and, we 
dare say, he was glad to keep out of the 
House of Commons at a season of trouble 
when a follower of the court might have 
been in danger. His account of his can- 
didature is amusing and curious : — 


In most of these little boroughs, which con- 
sisted of mean and mercenary people, one had 
no man sure longer than you were with him ; 
and he that made him drunk or obliged him 
last was his first friend. However, of 66 
electors or voters for members of Parliament, 
there continued 37 firm to me; but the pre- 
cept being got into Sir Godfrey Copley’s and 
Sir Bryan Stapleton’s possession, who joined 
together against me, I found the return would 
be made in favour of them, and they would be 
the sitting members. I therefore contented 
myself with putting a public affront upon Sir 
Godfrey Copley, who had done unhandsomely 
with me in the management of this matter 
(which he put up with very patiently}, and 
turned my back on further pretending to stand 
for burgess for that Parliament. 


During the stormy crisis of the Exclu- 
sion Bill the conduct of Reresby was 
characteristic. He was diligent in his at- 
tendance at court, professed the deepest 
respect for James, and gave him informa- 
tion as to the design of proving the mar- 
riage of Lucy Walters, yet at the same 
time, he but faintly condemned the poli- 
ticians who tried to disinherit the duke; 
and he was in the highest degree deferen- 
tial to Monmouth. He drew up also, at 
the assizes of York, one of the abhor- 
rence petitions against the bill, but took 
care, as he tells us, “to pen it so carefully, 
that ‘no great exceptions could be take 
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en against it’” The memoirs. do not 
dwell at much length on the fierce Parlia- 
mentary war that ensued; he evidently 
wished not to commit himself, and pur- 
posely shunned a perilous subject. Some 
of his notes, however, are not without in- 
terest; thus he confirms the opinion that 
at one time Charles was not indisposed to 
yield to Shaftesbury : — 


The want of money was so pressing, and the 
offers of Parliament were so fair, if he would 
relinquish his brother, that nobody seemed 
secure which way he would bend. That which 
made people the more jealous was that several 
that were well in the king’s esteem appeared 
for the Bill of Exclusion ; and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth was known to incline to it, whether 
cunningly to gain the good opinion of that 
party (that were before her greatest enemies), 
or to comply with the French — whose tool 
she was—for they were for anything that 
caused disturbances in England —is uncertain. 


This is a picture of the animated scene 
— one of the most important in our whole 
history — when the genius of Halifax 
caused the rejection of the bill : — 


This- was one of the greatest days ever 
known in the House of Lords, as the matter 
was extraordinary, viz., cutting off the lineal 
descent of the crown; for the bill having 
passed the Commons they had sent it up to 
the Lords. So also was the debate. There 
was a great party in that House for the pass- 
ing of the bill, and great speakers, of which 
the chief was the Earl of Shaftesbury. The 
chief manager against it was the Earl of Hali- 
fax, which was a great surprise to many, he 
having gone along with my Lord Shaftesbury 
and that interest for some years ; but this not 
being agreeable to his judgment, he opposed 
it vigorously ; and having a great deal of wit, 
and both judgment and eloquence with it, he 
made so fine and powerful a defence, that he 
alone (for so all confessed) persuaded the 
whole House against it, so that after the de- 
bate had lasted ten hours, the question being 
put whether the bill should pass that House, 
it was carried in the negative. 


Reresby describes the king as calm and 
indifferent during the agitation of this 
critical time; but better observers have 
told an opposite tale. Charles was anx- 
ious in the highest degree, but he played 
a difficult game coolly and with great 
skill. Sir John gives us this glimpse of 
the monarch at Windsor, composed and 
courteous even in the most trying hour : — 


The king showed me a great deal of what he 
had done to the house, which was very fine, 
and what he intended to do.more ; for it was 
then that he was finishing that excellent struc- 
ture. The king lived very privately at this 
time; there was little resort to him, and he 
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passed his days in fishing or walking in the 
park ; which, indeed, he naturally loved more 
than to be in a crowd or business. 


The state of England at this juncture 
seemed dismal to Reresby, of whose real 
sympathies there can be no question : — 


At this time the state of the kingdom and 
government looked very melancholy. The 
king was poor; the officers of the crown and 
household clamorous for their salaries and 
wages, which had not been paid for some 
time. Sir Robert Howard, one of the chief 
officers of the Exchequer, said in the House 
of Commons that there was not money suffi- 
cient for bread for the king’s family ; there 
were no stores in the magazines either for sea 
or land forces ; the garrisons all out of repair, 
the platforms decayed, the cannoniunmounted, 
the army divided, some for the Duke of York, 
others against him, and the officers of State 
the same thing ; the Parliament, or the major 
part, in a ferment, glad of their private divi- 
sions, that they might the better clip the 
prerogative, lessen monarchy, and carry on 
their private designs ; the king and his broth- 
er divided, and followed by the adverse party, 
who promised if he would grant to comply 
with them and disinherit the duke, they would 
set him at ease in all other particulars, that he 
hardly knew how to refuse. 


How Reresby, though an “ Abhorrer,” 
paid court to Monmouth, appears from 
the following —a glimpse into the man- 
ners of the time : — 


Hearing that the Duke of Monmouth was 
to be at Doncaster, post out of Scotland, I 
went to meet him, and sent half a buck and 
some extraordinary sorts of wine to entertain 
him there. He came not in till midnight, 
when we expected him no more that night. I 
was got into the bed designed for his Grace. 
Before I could put on my clothes the duke 
came in with Sir Thomas Armstrong; they 
were glad to find something ready to eat. The 
duke sat up but a short time, and would not 
have the sheets changed, but went into the 
same bed. Thenext morning he borrowed my 
coach, that which, he designed to get having 
but four horses, to Bawtry. 


The defection of Reresby from the 
country party was apparently, in a great 
measure, condoned; perhaps his dealings 
with Danby were not fully known. Cer- 
tainly he did not forfeit the friendship of 
some opposition magnates; he remained 
on kindly terms with the “ good Lord 
Devonshire,” and seems to have contin- 
ued acquainted with the house of Bed- 
ford. Political honour, in fact, in those 
days was very different from what it is 
now — a plea to be borne in mind in Sir 
John’s behalf; and men then did things 
with little discredit which would brand 
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them as scoundrels in our stricter time 
After the fall of Danby Reresby had the 
sense to see that Halifax was the rising 
sun; and an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween the county baronet and the cele- 
brated statesman which is at least curious. 
In truth, however, ee the parts of 
Reresby were contemptible compared to 
those of Halifax, the two men had some 
points in common; both, in different 
spheres, could read the times; both, 
from different motives, could shift and 
turn with singular skill in a sea of troub- 
les. These memoirs give us a clear idea 
of the illustrious Trimmer and bring out 
fully the want of daring, the halting cau- 
tion, the love of compromise which blended 
with his genius and thoughtful wisdom. 
His confidences to Reresby were remarka- 
ble, and, indeed, Sir John tells us, were 
“too frank ;” yet he certainly kept back a 
great deal from the author. The follow- 
ing on the sentiments of the House of 
Commons with respect to his speech on 
the Exclusion Bill, is characteristic in a 
high degree : — 


The same day, waiting on the Lord Halifax, 
he complained of the unjust severity of the 
Commons against him in their vote, which 
was that he was a promoter of Popery and be- 
trayer of the liberties of the people. He said 
that were a man never so innocent, it coming 
from the representatives of the people, it was 
too heavy for any single person to bear ; there- 
fore he had thoughts of retiring from court, 
but he would go his own pace, and not just be 
kicked out when they pleased. 


What Halifax thought of the state of 
opinion in England at this critical moment 
is seen in the conversation with Reresby, 
a most striking proof of the statesman’s 
openness : — 


He carried me with him in his coach to 
Whitehall ; the next day he invited me to 
dine with him in private. He told me it was 
to be feared some unhappy differences might 
arise in the nation from those disputes about 
the succession ; and in case it should come to 
a war, it might be convenient to form a party 
in one’s thoughts. He told me that he knew 
very well there was but one other and myself 
that had any considerable interest in my neigh- 
bourhood ; asked me my opinion how their 
inclinations stood, I told him I had an ac- 
count in writing of all men of note there- 
abouts, and would wait upon him the next day 
with their names and characters. I did so, 
and he did agree with me that the Joyal in- 
terest was not only much more numerous, but 
consisted of more wealthy and active men 
and that those who were so busy in Parliae 
ment against the court were men of little 
power or esteem in the county. 
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Reresby was returned for Aldborough 
in the short Oxford Parliament, but he 
does not notice its proceedings in detail. 
He thus describes the attitude of the 
Exclusionists now involving themselves in 
designs of treason : — 


It was observed that many of the discon- 
tented members of both Houses came armed 
and more than usually attended; and that 
there was a design to have seized the king and 
restrained him tiil he had granted their peti- 
tions ; but if any such design was, they either 
wanted courage or time to execute it. 


The following is a correct account of 
the violence which caused the dissolution, 
and the strong loyalist reaction which en- 
sued —a movement which Charles turned 
to advantage with a skill that proves his 
ability as a political player : — 

The truth was that the question was not 
now whether the duke should succeed or not, 
but whether it should be a monarchy or 
a commonwealth. Some of the party had 
blabbed it in the House that this was not the 
only material bill they intended should pass 
this session to secure the people of England 
from falling under Popery and absolute gov- 
ernment ; that it was necessary that both the 
military and civil power should be put into 
other hands, and that the present affairs of 
both ought to be examined and changed, in- 
somuch as the king was told that if he quitted 
the duke, it was but to be a step both to quit 
all his friends and servants afterwards, and to 
fall entirely into the hands of people whom he 

‘ had reason to think were not so well affected 
to his person and government. 


When the king had triumphed over the 
fallen Whigs, Reresby was put in the 
Commission of the Peace for Middlesex, 
in order, doubtless, that a trusty agent 
should watch the doings of the “brisk 
boys” of Shaftesbury. Sir John acquitted 
himself of this duty well; reported to the 
court whatever he heard; superintended 
the proceedings in the murder of Thynne, 
supposed to be a political crime ; and com- 
posed loyal addresses for his brethren of 
the bench marked with his accustomed 
discreet caution. A few of his experi- 
ences in this post may be noticed. He 
thus describes the temper of the city at 
this time :— 

I dined with the lord mayor of London, one 
of the faction, where some reflection being 
cast upon the court, I answered it the best I 
could. One cannot imagine how every little 
fellow undertook to censure the king and his 
proceedings at that time... . So great was 
the anti-court interest then in the city, that 
the juries would seldom find for the king. 


As might have been expected, Halifax 
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inclined to the side of mercy in the case 
of Shaftesbury : — 


He had as good be set at liberty upon terms 
as by a jury, which would be sure to acquire 
him, should he be brought to trial, though 
never so guilty. Nor could he do the king 
that harm if he were out, as such an act of 
mercy and legality would do him good. 


This is Reresby’s account of the Rye 
House Plot: — 


June 26 came the report of a dangerous 
conspiracy against the life of our sovereign 
lord the king, laid by the anti-court party 
composed of such as had been disappointed 
of preferments at court, and of Protestant 
dissenters. It was also against the Duke of 
York, and intended to have shot the king and 
the duke coming from Newmarket in their 
coach, the certain day of his return being 
known, by forty men well armed, who, after 
the blow given, were to fly to London and to 
report that the Papists had done it. 


By this time, owing to his useful serv- 
ices, to the support of Halifax, and to 
the favour of the king, Reresby’s influ- 
ence at court was really great. He had 
been talked of for envoy to Sweden and 
Denmark, and had actually been men- 
tioned as not unfitted to represent Eng- 
land at Vienna and Paris —a statement 
we should have thought incredible but for 
our knowledge how reckless was the fa- 
vouritism of the Stuarts. In the summer 
of 1682 he was made military governor of 
York, a post then of very high importance ; 
and he gave proof of considerable skill in 
hunting down some of the Rye House 
conspirators. This sketch of the castle 
of York, under the later Stuarts, when the 
memory of the Civil War was fresh, is not 
without interest at the present day : — 


The garrison of York I formed at this time 
into this method. The ten companies con- 
sisted of five hundred men, besides officers, 
and the daily guards of eighty men, by de- 
tachments of eight out of every company, of 
four serjeants, six corporals, and one commis- 
sioned officer. . . . The tattoo was beaten 
every night by five drums at ten o’clock, at 
which hour every soldier was to go to his 
quarters, or be punished if found after that 
hour in the streets by the patroller, who went 
the round of the streets to see that good order 
was kept. No soldier was suffered, nor, in- 
deed, citizen, to go out of the gates in the day- 
time with firearms, dogs, or engines for the 
destruction of game, except gentlemen or offi- 
—_ or such as had leave in writing from my- 
self, 


Sir John, however, had other duties at 
York besides those of commanding the 
garrison. The city, though an appanage 
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of the king’s brother, had for some years 
been opposed to the court ; it had recently 
returned Exclusionists for members, and 
the mayor and corporation had made 
themselves obnoxious to the men in power 
at Whitehall. A letter of Reresby from 
the Spencer collection shows how high 
party-spirit ran at this place, and probably 
represents the state of feeling in not a 
few of the great towns of the kingdom : — 


The loyal party is much inferior to the fac- 
tious. ‘The first consists of the gentry, clergy, 
officers, and dependents of the Church, militia 
officers and soldiers, and about one-fourth 
part, as is computed, of the citizens. The 
second of the mayor and whole magistracy 
(two aldermen only excepted), the sheriffs, and 
most of the common council, with the rest of 
the city. ... It is now come to that, that 
there is not only a separation of interests, but 
few do buy of, or have any commerce but with 
those of their own principle. 


Reresby went to York not only to rule 
in the castle, but to influence or coerce 
the city, and to bring it back to allegiance 
to the crown. He performed his office 
with accustomed discretion; remonstrated 
with the Whig magistrates; held before 
them the terrors of the Tory reaction; and 
having persuaded them he was their good 
friend, advised the court, now engaged in 
the project of robbing the large towns of 
their municipal rights, as to the likeliest 
way to get ridof their charter. The man- 
ner in which Charles directed this service 
is characteristic : — 

The king, as he came from my Lady Ports- 
mouth’s, asked me, leaning upon my arm, if I 
knew sufficient matter for bringing a guo 
warranto against the charter of York. I an- 
swered no, but would endeavour to inform 
myself. I said I found I could not do it so 
well at this distance as if I were upon the 
place. The king replied, “ I only recommend 
it to you.” 

Reresby displayed remarkable zeal in 
this matter, and- Halifax, we regret to 
say, consented. The governor of York 
grudged to others their share in aiding the 
plot to disfranchise the place : — 


Sir Thomas Slingsby, Sir Thomas Mauleve- 
rer, and some other gentlemen of Yorkshire, 
to show their diligence in the king’s service 
exceeded mine, sent up an agent with some 
matter, whereon to ground a forfeiture of the 
charter of the city of York, of which, having 
early notice from a friend, I first went to in- 
form the Duke of York and the secretary of it, 
and used means to introduce their messenger 
myself to the secretary, whereby I did prevent 
any jealousy at court of my being too much a 
friend to that city, and them of the credit they 
pretended to have by it. 
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The doom of the city at last appeared 
certain, and Sir John hastened to appor- 
tion the spoil :— 

The charter of York being now likely to fall 
into the king’s hands by default, Sir Thomas 
Slingsby, and Sir Henry Marwood, myself, and 
others, met to agree upon persons for bearing 
office in that city who were of best ability and 
loyalty. 

During all this time the nation was un- 
der the flood-tide of Tory reaction. The 
anti-court party appeared prostrate; and 
the government of Charles was fast be- 
coming a jealous and evena cruel one. 
ny at ‘home, while England was reduced 
to a cipher abroad, and France pursued 
unchecked her career of conquest. Reres- 
by thus notices this state of affairs ; his 
hostility to France again peeps out : — 


The face of things began much to alter in 
England at that time. ‘The duke, that was in 
Scotland, was extremely courted in that king- 
dom. ... The confederates in Spain, Hol- 
land, Sweden, etc., that were now preparing to 
resist the French, were very angry with us that 
we still continued in our neutrality, and, as the 
Spaniard said, contrary to our league with 
him; but our king said his own affairs were 
in such a posture at home, that he was not in 
a condition to come into the war. This con- 
firmed the jealousy of our adhering to the 
French interest, and of a private commerce 
with them, by the means of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. 


The frivolity of Charles in this hour of 
success is vividly seen in this sketch. 
The king was only able under the stress 
of danger : — 

At Newmarket the king was so much 
pleased with the country, and so great a lover 
of the diversions which that place did afford, 
that he let himself down from majesty to the 
very degree of a country gentleman. He 
mixed himself amongst the crowd, allowed 
every man to speak to him that pleased, went 
out hawking in the mornings, to cock-matches 
in the afternoons (if there were no horse-races), 
and to plays in the evenings, acted in a barn, 
and by very ordinary Bartlemew-fair come- 
dians. 


This was the time when the Duchess 
of Portsmouth was at the height of her 
influence. The form of the French con- 
cubine seems to arise and mock at the hu- 
miliation of England and the State; and 
she had a real weight in the councils of 
Charles. As we have said, we suspect 
this edition qualifies some conversations 
in which she figures; and we must go 
back to the earlier editions of the work to 
read the language in which the reignin 
sultana was addressed by those who stoo 
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well with her — language banished now to 
the worst dens of vice. The veil, how- 
ever, is — raised in these pages. Con- 
ceive a man like Halifax, after paying his 
court to the favourite in a very humble 
way, addressing her in this phrase, a mere 
équivogue for the words which we believe 
he used: “ He said further, that were he 
as young as he had been, he would be as 
well with her as others.” 

The following illustrates the decorum 
of the court, which Reresby, to do him 
justice, described as “wicked and de- 
bauched beyond measure,” though his 
wife figured at the Portsmouth recep- 
tions :— 


This day the queen being at dinner, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, as a lady of the bed- 
chamber, came to wait on her, which was not 
usual, and put the queen into that disorder 
that tears came into her eyes, whilst the other 
laughed and turned it into jest. 


Reresby contrived to stand well with 
both the parties which divided Whitehall 
in the last years of Charles. His real 
friend was, however, Halifax; and the 
conversations of the keen-sighted states- 
man continue -to illustrate his striking 
character, and throw fresh light on the 
events of the time. To the powers of 
Halifax Reresby gives this flattering trib- 
ute: “He always both spake and acted 
with goodness, honour, and discretion ; 
for certainly there never lived a man in 
the world of more wit and judgment than 
himself.” 

The following shows what sound advice 
was given by Halifax to the king at this 
time; a statesman, however, of sterner 
stuff would either have resigned or en- 
forced compliance : — 


My Lord Privy Seal told me he had been 
very earnest with the king for a Parliament, 
but to no purpose ; that he had used for argu- 
ments, that, though the king had slipped his 
opportunity of calling one soon after the last 
plot, when he would not have missed of one 
according to his own desire, if he feared not 
to have a good one now, the longer it was de- 
ferred the more it would be, till at last it 
might be used as an argument never to call 
one at all. That nothing ought to be so dear 
to him as to keep his word with his people ; 
that the law required a Parliament to be called 
every three years ; that . . . though the anti- 
monarchical party was very low and discour- 
aged, yet this might raise discontent in another 
party, that which was for the service of the 
crown, but for his Majesty observing the laws 
at the same time, especially when they had his 
royal word for it. 


Halifax thus described the position of 
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affairs on the occasion of his dispute with 
Rochester; like all true Englishmen he 
disliked the ascendancy of Louis XIV. in 
the councils of England :— 


He knew not how long he should keep his 
station (being driven at so fiercely by some) ; 
but he did think he had the king his friend, 
and could not believe that he would part with 
him for having committed no fault, except it 
were ever to obey his commands, assuring me 
that he would ever use his interest so long as 
it continued to serve me. . . . “ But,” said he, 
“times may come, if the court should fall into 
French councils, when some other station may 
be fitted for you than that (York) ; and if that 
come to pass I must quit mine also, for I have 
greater endeavours against me from the other 
side of the water than from home.” 


This was the prophetic judgment of the 
sagacious minister on the following, the 
character, and the prospects of James : — 


In some private discourse at the same time, 
his lordship told me that those who belonged 
to the Duke of York were mad, for that there 
were few amongst them that had common 
sense. . . . Amongst other things he was say- 
ing how far he had been with the Duke of 
York’ in the point of changing his religion; 
for he had written to him that, except he be- 
came Protestant, his friends would be obliged 
to leave him, like a garrison that one could no 
longer defend. 


The death of Charles II. found Reres- 
by at York; and the governor, who had 
feared a popular rising, proclaimed James 
without a sign of opposition. He thus 
described the incident : — 


I ordered the mail to be brought unopened 
to my house, so that no letters could be dis- 
persed till I knew the true state of the king. 
The letters came not in till four in the morn- 
ing, and then they gave me an account of my 
gracious and great master’s departure out of 
this world upon the gth, at night... . The 
king was proclaimed by nine in the mornin 
by my lord mayor, myself, and the high sheriff 
... All this being done with every sign of 
peace and satisfaction that could be, not only 
in York but afterwards throughout the county, 
and, indeed, the whole kingdom. 


Reresby was not blind to the defects of 
Charles; and indeed often comments on 
the inconstancy of the king, his levity, 
and his French leanings. Still, like so 
many other men of the time, he had been 
charmed by the graces of his late master, 
and seems to have really almost loved him. 
His sentiments towards James were much 
less warm. He tells us that “his smiles 
were not real,” though he had paid assid- 
uous court to the duke, and the duke had 
been very condescending to him; and he 
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never felt for the new sovereign the sympa- 
thy he had for his predecessor. Neverthe- 
less, he was devoted in his respects at 
Whitehall; and James and his queen were 
most courteous to him. This little scene 
shows how the royal pair could unbend, 
like others of the ill-fated race of the 
king: — 

Not being very desirous that my daughter 
Frances, who was now near twenty years of 
age, should appear often at court, she had not 
been at that of the queen dowager’s till about 
this time since she came to town, when being 

resented with her mother to kiss the queen’s 
toed, the queen told her — calling her by her 
name — that she was grown —_ tall and very 
pretty since she saw her; and without par- 
tiality she was then as handsome as most 
women of that time, had a great deal of wit, 
and virtue and goodness with it. 


Sir John was elected to represent York 
at the general election of 1685. The city 
not yet having lost its charter, there can 
be little doubt that this choice was made 
to propitiate the court and please the 
king ; and even as it was, the seat was se- 
cured, as these memoirs show, by illegal 
practices, as was the case in other bor- 
oughs at this time. Reresby gives this 
account of the ultra-loyal Parliament 
which met to welcome the new monarch. 
The conduct of James had already given 
rise to doubts : — 


Now began the consideration amongst gen- 
tlemen of the House what would be asked by 
the court, and what would be granted in the 
ensuing Parliament, which consisted of a great 
many loyal gentlemen, and the generality, 
however, good patriots and Protestants, Some 
things to be asked were such (so report said) 
as gave more countenance to Popery than the 
laws then in force did permit; the settlement 
of aconstant revenue upon the crown, suit- 
able to that of the late king, and ready money 
besides for the king’s present occasions. The 
repeal of the law of Habeas Corpus was one 
which I found the great men opposed in their 
private discourse, as well as some of us. A 
toleration or liberty of conscience, which the 
Papists seemed to apprehend if it were gen- 
eral, some seemed willing to grant, but re- 
solved at the same time not in any alteration 
to give a capacity to the Papists to come to 
any place or employment in the government. 


The House of Commons of 1685 was 
very largely composed of untried men; 
and Reresby, whose experience had been 
matured, seems to have made a consider- 
able figure in debate. He spoke on the 
question of supply and others; and took 
a prominent part in supporting the court. 
The following is his brief account of 
Sedgemoor : — 
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The duke stole out about one o’clock in the 
morning with his whole army, towards the 
camp, but with that silence that the king’s 
forces knew nothing of their approach till 
they came to the sentry, whose fire gave them 
the first notice. The Duke of Monmouth 
marched at the head of the foot, my Lord 
Grey led up the horse and brought their can- 
non within pistol-shot. Our men got into 
order as soon as they could, and received them 
as well as they could, but were so overpowered 
in numbers that, till my Lord Grey ran away 
with the horse, being frightened by our can- 
non, we were in great danger to lose the day. 
The Duke of Monmouth, however, stood tilla 
great part of his foot was cut to pieces.... 
The Duke of Monmouth from the beginning 
of this, his desperate attempt,* had shown the 
conduct of a great captain, insomuch that the 
king said himself, he had not made one false 
step. 


The discontent smouldering in the 
country was even then such that, in Reres- 
by’s opinion, any real success would 
have made the rising formidable in the 
extreme : — 


This great storm, which began from a little 
cloud (for the number of men which he brought 
ashore was not above one hundred and fifty) 
was fortunately dispersed ; for, had he got the 
day, it was to be feared the discontented were 
sO numerous that they would have risen in 
several parts of England, to the very hazard of 
the crown. . . . I was informed also by one of 
the lieutenancy of the city, that should the 
Duke of Monmouth give a blow to the king’s 
forces, he much feared there would be a rising 
in London by the factious’ party. 


Sir John is silent as regards the Bloody 
Assizes, and the atrocities committed in 
other places. He evidently, however, 
disliked Jeffreys, and tells us some char- 
acteristic anecdotes about the brutal and 
foul-mouthed judge. Take, for instance, 
the following : — 


After dinner the chancellor, having drunk 
smartly at table (which was his custom), called 
for one Montfort, a gentleman of his that had 
been a comedian, an excellent mimic, and to 
divert thercompany, as he called it, made him 
give us a cause, that is, plead before him ina 
feigned action, when he acted all the principal 
lawyers of the age in their tone of voice, and 
action or gesture of body, and thus ridiculed 
not only the lawyers but the law itself. This, 
I confess, was very diverting, but not so pru- 
dent, as I thought, for so eminent a man in so 
great a station of the law. . . . My lord chan- 
cellor had like to have died at this time of a 
fit of the stone, which he brought upon him- 
self by a great debauch of wine at Alderman 
Duncomb’s, when he and my lord treasurer, 


* This is contrary to the judgment of every historian 
we have read. 
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and others, drank to that height as ’twas whis- 

red that they stripped unto their shirts, and 
fad not an accident prevented, would have got 
upon a sign-post to drink the king’s health, 
which gave occasion of derision, not to say 
more of the matter. 


Reresby, however, could play the cour- 
tier to Jeffreys, as to any other more 
human favourite : — 


I dined with my lord chancellor and compli- 
mented him upon some civilities I told him I 
hoped I had received from him, and particu- 
larly for the king’s kindness to me, which I 
attributed to his character of me in some 
measure (though I was not very much per- 
suaded he was my friend to that degree, but 
the way to make friends at court is to pretend 
you think them so already). He took it very 
kindly. 


After the dissolution of the Parliament 
of 1685, which, though loyal in the highest 
degree, had nevertheless given umbrage 
to James, and had shown that it would not 
yield in everything, Reresby kept for the 
most part in his government, occasionally, 
however, resorting to London. His 
memoirs form a good running comment- 
ary on the arbitrary proceedings of the 
next two years, and dwell more or less 
fully on the follies and crimes by which. 
the king offended an attached people, and 
ultimately lost an ancient throne. The 
attitude of the author in narrating these 
events is probably that which most of his 
party held; he notices with regret the 
royal infringements of the laws; dwells 
on the anger this caused with cautious 
reserve; excuses the king as much as 
possible ; and is very indignant with the 
Popish faction, which, he insists, worked 
his “ Majesty’s undoing.” What irritated 
him most, as may be imagined, was the 
violent subversion of the local powers 
which he had been accustomed from youth 
to revere, by the general dismissals of 
lords-lieutenant of counties, of justices of 
the peace, and of militia officers ; and he re- 
sented, with the scorn of an Englishman 
of the day, the crowding the army with 
“Trish Papists,” and the ruin of the An- 
glo-Irish Protestant settlement. He com- 
plained, also, a good deal of the attempts 
that were made “to strain conscience,” 
by endeavouring to ascertain, through 
emissaries of the court, what would be 
the sense of the House of Commons in the 
event of a new Parliament meeting; and 
he professed a hearty abhorrence of the 
Romish ascendancy which was being estab- 
lished throughout the kingdom. Like 
most, indeed, of the high Tories, he dis- 
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liked Popery quite as much as Dissent; 
and the sentiment, in his case, was quick- 
ened by the fact that he had been dis- 
appointed of more than one legacy 
which he had expected from kinsmen 
of the unpopular faith, and that part 
of his quarters near the castle of York 
were actually taken as a Popish seminary. 
We can only glance at his numerous allu- 
sions to the incidents of this memorable 
time. Sir John thus describes the feeling 
with which the news of the dismissal of 
Halifax was received —the first triumph 
of the Romish faction :— 


This lord was so generally looked upon as a 
wise man and a good subject, that the re- 
moval of him, especially at the beginning of 
Parliament, astonished a great many, and 
made them fear there was a change of councils 
as well as councillors. 


The exultation of this party is thus 
glanced at: — 


The Popish party at this time behaved 
themselves with an insolence which did them a 
prejudice . .°. such power had the council of 
priests over his Majesty. 


The policy of James in Scotland and 
Ireland is thus noticed : — 


About this time the Duke of Gordon, a 
Papist, was made governor of Edinburgh Cas- 
tle... . This declared favour to persons of 
that religion gave great disgust in that king- 
dom. ... The king gave all the encourage- 
ment he could to the increase of his Church by 
putting more Papists into office, but especially 
in Ireland. ... My Lord Clarendon, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, was recalled, and Mr, 
Talbot, a strict Irish Papist —made a little 
before Earl of Tyrconnel —sent over to suc- 
ceed him, which made a great many people 
leave or sell their estates, and come over for 
England. 


Reresby thus comments on the dismis- 
sal of the judges, and the attempt to over- 
ride law by the dispensing power : — 


There was a great change in Westminster * 
Hall of the judges; there was a new lord 
chief justice of the common pleas, and an- 
other new judge there; a new lord chief 
baron; in fine, four new judges of all courts. 
This made the greater noise, because several 
of those turned out were knowing and loyal 
gentlemen, and their crime was only this— 
that they would not give their opinions, as 
most of the rest had done, that the king might 
dispense, by his prerogative, with the taking 
of the test to Roman Catholics. 


Public opinion thus pronounced in the 
well-known case of Hales : — 
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It was agreed by all the judges, Baron Street 
only excepted, that the king had power by his 
prerogative to dispense with all penal statutes ; 
that he was the only judge of the necessity of 
dispensing with the penal statutes. Sir Ed- 
ward, pleading the king’s pardon, had the bet- 
ter of the cause. This judgment was very 
surprising, and occasioned much disorder in 
the kingdom. 


The establishment of the High Commis- 
sion is thus referred to : — 


I received the news that the king had sworn 
four Papist lords of his privy council, three of 
whom had been in the Tower for the Popish 
Plot, and had appointed a commission for my 
lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and some 
others, of whom three were bishops, to inspect 
and inquire of ecclesiastical affairs and per- 
sons, 


How men in office were dismissed whole- 
sale, and the king tried to coerce those 
around him into sanctioning this insane 
policy, is shown in this:— _ 

Every day produced so great a change in 
officers, both civil and military, who would not 
comply with what the king desired of them, 
that there was no assurance of anything. ... 
The only trial of any, especially members of 
both Houses of Parliament, who had place and 
came near the king, was this— he took them 
aside, told them the Test Act was made in the 
height of faction . . . and therefore he hoped 
they were so loyal as not to refuse to give him 
votes for taking away of so unreasonable laws. 
Every man that resisted the king in this was 
discharged of his employment. 


The Declaration of Indulgence appeared 
next. Reresby tells us its object was per- 
ceived from the first: — 


Then came down the declaration of liberty 
of conscience, gilded over with tenderness for 
his Majesty's subjects. ... But the design 
was well understood, viz., to divide the Prot- 
estant churches that the Papists might find 
less opposition. 


The reception of the nuncio at Windsor 
is thus noticed ;— 


The pope’s nuncio being to make his public 
entry at Windsor with great solemnity, and 
the Duke of Somerset, one of the lords of the 
hedchamber, being in waiting, refused to at- 
tend in that ceremony ; for which he was for- 
bid coming to court and lost all his places. 
Five of the six gentlemen of the privy cham- 
ber in waiting were put out of their employ- 
ments for the same cause. 


Sir John could not restrain his censure 
at the violence done at Oxford and in the 
city: — 

The king now put out several aldermen that 
had ever been reputed faithful and loyal men 
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to the crown, and had stuck by his interest in 
the worst time in the cityof London. . . . Dr, 
Hough, president of Magdalen College in Ox- 
ford, was put out by certain visitors appointed 
by the king for that purpose, for being elected, 
though according to the statutes of the college, 
yet contrary to the king’s mandamus, which 
had recommended the Bishop of Oxford to 
that office. 


The attempts to influence a Parliament 
before it was convened, and the arbitrary 
measures which soon followed, are dwelt 
upon in this deprecatory tone : — 


The king caused the lord-lieutenants of 
most, if not all, counties of England, to call 
together ail their deputy-lieutenants and the 
justices of the peace, and to ask them these 
three questions :— 

(1) In case the king should call a Parlia- 
ment, and they should be chosen of it, would 
they give their votes to take away the test and 
penal laws ? 

(2) Would they give their votes for the 
choosing of such members as they believed 
would be for the taking them away ? 

(3) Would they live peaceably with such as 
dissented from them in religion, as good 
Christians ought to do? 

Several lord-lieutenants who refused to exe- 
cute this order were turned out, and Papists 
put in their piaces, and the deputy-lieutenants 
and justices cf the peace that did not give a 
satistactory answer were generally displaced. 
This was indeed putting the thing too far, and 
the wondering of all men to what purpose it 
was done. 


The effect of these dismissals was, in 
many places, to destroy the whole machin- 
ery of local government; and nothing 
probably in the policy of the court so 
deeply offended the country gentry, or 
made the tyranny of James so evident to 
all men. How Yorkshire was weeded ap- 
pears in the following :— 


In the East and North Ridings the prime of 
the gentry had been put out of commission of 
justice of peace and deputy-lieutenants. ... 
At this time my Lord Thomas Howard was 
lord-lieutenant of the West Riding, a Papist, 
who was gone ambassador to Rome, and he 
had left but three deputy-lieutenants behind 
him, two of whom were Roman Catholics, and 
but two of them in the country. 


A similar attempt was made in the case 
of the corporation of York, the charter 
of which had by this been forfeited : — 


October 4. Comes a messenger to purge the 
corporation, to put out the former mayor and 
aldermen, and to put in others, almost all Pa- 
pists ; but it was so lame, by mistakes in the 
execution of it, that it could not be done. 
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The following shows how the army was 
remodelled : — 


My lord of Oxford, first earl of the realm, 
but low in his fortune ... the king took 
from him his regiment of horse, and gave it to 
the Duke of Berwick. At this time died Sir 
Thomas Slingsby, who had a troop in that 
regiment, which he bought for 2,000/., which 
the king denied to his son, though cornet in 
it, but gave that also to the Duke of Berwick. 
Fifty Irishmen and Papists had been sent for 
from Ireland by the Duke of Berwick, to be 
put into his regiment, and every captain was 
to have some. 


Sir John thus dwells on his special 
grievance : — 


I had a letter from one Lawson, a priest, 
wherein he gave me notice that the king had 
given him his house, the manor of St. Mary’s 
in York. ... He came down to York and 
claimed the possession, which it being to no 
purpose to contest, I ordered my housekeeper 
to give him. 

The quality of the Roman Catholic mag- 
istrates who were thrust into the places of 
the discarded Protestants is thus described 
in a letter of Reresby; it is needless to say 
what the feelings of his class must have 
been: — 


The first can neither write nor read; the 
second is a bailiff to the Duchess Dowager of 
Norfolk, writes ; and neither of them has one 
foot of freehold land in England. 


This picture of the acts of James and 
his government sufficiently explains the 
indignation his conduct provoked through- 
out England. Undoubtedly, as Hallam 
and others have observed, he was not a 
mere Diocletian or Nero; and his father, 
we think, was guilty of deeds that savoured 
more of violence and a despot’s will. But, 
even as the Constitution was then under- 
stood, there never was a more unconstitu- 
tional king; and his policy far more than 
that of Charles I., was calculated to offend 
the great mass of the nation. Englishmen 
reverenced, beyond all things, their laws, 
and believed they possessed sufficient 
guarantees against arbitrary infringements 
of them; but the dispensing power, as it 
was abused by James, threatened all laws 
with complete subversion, and seemed to 
remove every restraint on tyranny. The 
supremacy, too, of the great national 
council and its freedom were dear to the 
national heart ; but the king had lately got 
rid of a Parliament as devoted to him 
as a Parliament could be, and he seemed 
resolved to do without a Parliament unless 
he could reduce the two Houses to the 
nothingness of the half-forgotten States- 
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General of France. Worse than all, the 
administration of the realm had been rudely 
metamorphosed by the royal will ; Protest- 
ants had been recklessly supplanted by 
Papists in the State, in the army, even in 
the Church, in Scotland, in Ireland, in all 
local government ; and this had been done 
in defiance of law, and in the interest 
of a faction despised yet abhorred, and 
suspected of treason of every kind against 
the liberties and even the existence of 
England! No wonder, when in 1688 men 
saw all that they prized as freemen assailed 
by a stealthy but encroaching tyranny, and 
felt themselves subjected, they hardly knew 
how, to a domination they dreaded and 
contemned, that the national discontent 
grew fierce and deep; no wonder that even 
the loyalty of the Cavaliers could not bear 
the strain put on it; no wonder that even 
a foreign prince was gratefully welcomed 
as adeliverer! These memoirs fully at- 
test how general was the anger roused by 
the policy of James, though the author ac- 
knowledges the truth with regret. He 
thus describes the scenes he beheld before 
the memorable trial of the seven bish- 
ops :—~< 


The hall and palace yards of Westminster 
were crowded with thousands of people beg- 
ging their blessing as they passed, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave it, advising 
them at the same time to be constant to their 
religion. Ten Nonconformist ministers went 
to visit the bishops in the Tower, which the 
king took ill and sent for four of them to 
reprimand them. They answered that they 
could not but adhere to them who were con- 
stant to the Protestant faith, or to that effect. 
The soldiers that kept guard at the Tower 
drank very often the bishops’ good healths, 
which being told to Sir Edward Hales, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, he sent word to the cap- 
tain of the guard to do it no more. He re- 
turned answer that it was being done at that 
very time, and that they would drink it, and 
- other health, whilst the bishops stayed 
there. 


This was the feeling evoked by the 
trial : — 

In this great argument the king’s power to 
dispense with the laws was extremely ar- 
raigned, and the king’s counsel so reso | un- 
done, that it was wished at court that the 
thing had never been begun. Westminster 
Hall and the palace yard, with the streets 
near them, were so full of people, and their 
huzzas and shouts for joy of their lordships’ 
delivery so great, that it looked like a little 
rebellion in noise, though not in fact. Bon- 
fires were made not only in the city, but in 
most towns of England where the news of it 
came, though orders were given to the magis- 
trates in the city to prevent it, 
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The fleet, like the camp at Hounslow, 
reflected the national sentiment : — 


The king went down to the mouth of the 
Thames to see the fleet, but the true cause 
was to appease the seamen, who were ready to 
mutiny upon occasion of some sea-captains 
using mass openly aboard their ships... . 
Admiral Herbert, an able seaman, whom the 
king had put out of great employments, be- 
cause he would not promise to take off the 
test, went privately to Holland, and was made 
rear-amira! there, which made the king very 
angry, a greaf many seamen going after him. 


ogee cautious as he was, could not 
endure the packing of the Middlesex 
Bench with Papists : — 


I was at the general sessions held for the 
liberty of Westminster, and some days after 
that for the county of Westminster, at White- 
hall, when I found such a change of justices 
of the peace and so many Papists and fanatics 
put into commission, that I did not seek busi- 
ness, and mixed with them as little as I could. 


As is well known, Roman Catholics of 
sense disapproved of the infatuated policy 
of James. The testimony of Bellasis, 
though after the revolution, is striking : — 


I waited upon my Lord Bellasis, chief 
commissioner of the treasury under the late 
King James. Tle told me that he had been 
very averse, though a Papist, to the measures 
used in that reign for ase that religion, 
as the putting of Papists into office in counties 
and corporations, the High Commission court, 
the laying aside Protestants for refusing to 
take away the test and penal laws; but his 
council was suspected, as coming from a man 
who, as the hot party informed the king, was 
old and timorous. 


When the enterprise of William had 
become threatening, the king paused in 
his desperate course, restored many of the 
men he had dismissed, and made promises 
of the fairest kind; but it was too late, 
and the nation had ceased to trust him. 
Reresby tells-us that this was the state of 
opinion on the news of the landing at 
Torbay : — 


It was very strange, and a certain forerunner 
of the mischiefs that ensued upon this inva- 
sion, that neither the gentry nor common 
people seemed much afraid or concerned at it, 
saying, “‘ The prince comes only to maintain 
the Protestant religion; he will do England 
no harm.” 


Danby, before declaring himself, made 
this remark : — 


We are in ill condition now in this nation 
al’ ways; for if the king beat the prince, 
Popery will return upon us with more violence 
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than ever. If the prince beat the king, the 
crown and the nation may be in some danger. 


The state of York and the neighbour- 
hood at this crisis is fully described in 
Reresby’s narrative, and had its counter- 
part in many parts of the kingdom. On 
the first news of the approach of William, 
the Duke of Newcastle, a Tory magnate, 
was made lord lieutenant of the West 
Riding, in the stead of the Catholic Lord 
Thomas Howard; and commissions were 
prepared to restore the Protestant justices 
and deputy-lieutenants who had been dis- 
missed. Meanwhile the city resumed its 
ancient charter; and pledges were given 
that the former corporation should be re- 
instated in their old authority. These 
concessions, however, made at the last 
moment, had no influence on the general 
feeling ; and the country gentleman, irri- 
tated at the slights put upon them, and 
the city magistrates who had suffered af- 
fronts from the Catholic soldiers within 
the garrison, and the few Catholic citizens 
who belonged to the place, resolved to de- 
clare for the Prince of Orange. Danby, 
who, Tory and loyalist as he was, had been 
for some time in treaty with William, 
placed himself readily at the head of the 
movement; and a conspiracy was formed 
to seize the castle of York, and openly to 
join the rising in the west, under the pre- 
tence of a meeting to petition the king. 
It had been ascertained that the bulk of 
the garrison, formed of the sympathizing 
county militia, would fall in with the in- 
tended project; and it was evidently 
thought that little resistance was to be ap- 
prehended on the part of a governor 
whose character as a timeserver was un- 
derstood. Reresby, to do him but jus- 
tice, does not seem to have been privy to 
this design ; but he had been lukewarm of 
late in the royal cause; he was known to 
have a grievance of his own; and he had 
conveniently abstained from committing 
himself by any extreme acts to the totter- 
ing government. Howthe plot succeeded 
may be told in his own words: — 


When such a draft (of the petition) -was 
finished as Sir Henry (Goodricke) and _ his 
party approved of, though many that disliked 
it went away, they began to sign; and when 
Mr. Wortley Montague and Sir Henry had 
done, before a third man could sign, Mr. Tan- 
kard went into the hall, and cried that the 
Papists were risen, and had fired at the militia 
troops. At this all the gentlemen ran out, 
and those that were privy to the design got 
their horses, which were laid ready for them. 
Sir Henry Goodricke, Mr. Wortley Montague, 
Mr. Tankard, my Lord Danby, who was ready 
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in his lodging, expecting this project at dawn, 
my Lord Dumblain, his son, my Lord Willing- 
by, two Mr. Berties, my Lord Lumley, my 
Lord Horton, and several others, who made a 
party with their servants of a hundred horse, 
well armed and well mounted, rode up to the 
four militia troops drawn out for another pur- 
pose, and cried for a free Parliament, the 
Protestant religion, and no Popery. The cap- 
tains of these four troops were Lord Fairfax, 
Sir Thomas Gower, Mr. Robinson, and Cap- 
tain Tankard, who, being made privy to the 
design only the night before, but were ready 
enough in their tempers for such an action, 
complied and led all their men to join with 
them. The first step they made was to the 
place where the guard of the standing com- 
pany was kept, consisting of about twenty 
men, which they surprised, before I had the 
least notice or jealousy of such an attempt, 
not believing it possible that men of such 
quality and estate, however dissatisfied, would 
engage in a design so desperate, and so con- 
trary to the laws of the land and the religion 
which they professed. I then sent to every 
captain to bring his troop to me, as the 
king’s governor, as also the other guard of 
foot of the militia, who all denied to march or 
to obey orders. I then sent for my horses, 
and as I was preparing to go to the troops, 
hoping to regain them to the king’s service if 
I appeared, Sir Henry Bellasis, who had com- 
manded a regiment in Holland under the 
prince, and lurked long here in Yorkshire for 
his service, drew up a party of thirty horse 
before my door, and thus prevented my going 
out, till my Lord of Danby, with his chief 
companions, came up to me. My lord told 
me that to resist was to no purpose ; that he 
and other gentlemen were in arms for a free 
Parliament, and for the preservation of the 
Protestant religion and the government, as by 
law established, which the king had very near 
destroyed, and which the Prince of Orange 
was come to assist them to defend, and that 
he hoped I would join with them in so good a 
design. 

The parole of the governor was ac- 
cepted by Danby, and Sir John was kept 
a few days at his own house at Thrybergh. 
From this place of repose he received 
intelligence of the progress and success 
of the revolution; but his reminiscences 
are not of much importance. He thus 
notices how completely the unhappy king 
was abandoned : — 


The number of those that revolted was not’ 


one thousand in all as yet, but every one was 
so jealous one of another that they knew not 
whom to trust, so the army and artillery were 
marched back towards London. In that part 
of Yorkshire where I lived very few gentle- 
men continued firm to the king, nor, indeed, 
in any part of the north of England. 


This is his account of the insurrection- 
ary rising in London: — 
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The rabble being sufficiently animated 
against the Papists before, and more especiall 
now thinking (and reasonably) that the council 
given the king to withdraw himself came from 
them, rose in prodigious numbers, and, divid- 
ing themselves, pulled down the chapels of 
that worship, and many houses of such as did 
profess it, taking: and spoiling their goods, 
and imprisoning such as they suspected to be 
priests ; nor did they forbear the very chapels 
and houses of ambassadors and other public 
ministers. 


In Yorkshire, however, the peace was 
preserved : — 


It was very much that in these confusions 
no more mischiefs had been committed. In 
the West Riding there were few or no justices 
of the peace sworn but Papists, who all ab- 
sconded, nor any almost as acted as deputy- 
lieutenants ; and yet very few robberies, fel- 
onies, and not one murder, and scarce a bat- 
tery, had been committed. Only some arms 
and horses had been seized of Roman Catho- 
lics, and that under colour of authority. 


Reresby thus describes how James was 
stopped on the coast of Kent: — 


About the 11th or 12th day, his Majesty, 
being iri a hoy, with very few with him, 
amongst others Sir Edmund Hales, and pass- 
ing from an island in Kent, was boarded by a 
boat that had thirty-six armed men on board 
of her, which was going, as they called it, a 
priest-codding or catching. They used the 
king, and especially those that were with him, 
very uncivilly, took from his Majesty three 
hundred guineas, all he was worth at the time, 
and his sword. 


Sir John was soon released from parole 
at Thrybergh, and with the true instinct 
of a waiter on fortune, was not long in 
reaching the capital. The scenes he 
there witnessed naturally aroused his sym- 
pathies with the fallen monarch; and 
cool-headed as he was, he could not learn 
that his old master had been sent off from 
Whitehall, and that Dutch troops were 
encamped in London, without a feeling of 
indignant bitterness. He thus notices 
the sudden reaction which followed the 
first success of William, and perhaps gave 
his rival a last chance, had he had the 
ability to turn it to account : — 


The prince came to St. James’s, where he 
was complimented and attended by many of 
the nobility, and the night was spent in ring- 
ing of bells, bonfires, and other expressions of 
joy by the rabble; but thinking men of the 
city seemed displeased at the king being forced 
to withdraw himself a second time. . . . When 
I arrived I found London much changed. 
The guards and other parts of the army, which 
both in their persons and gallantry. were an 
ornament to the town, were sent to quarter 
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ten miles off, and the streets were filled with 
ill-looking and ill-habited Dutch and other 
strangers of the prince’s army; and yet the 
city was so pleased with their deliverers that 
they did not or would not perceive their de- 
formity, nor thé oppression they lay under, 
which was much greater than what they felt 
from the English army. 


Reresby was equally displeased with 
_the acts and professions of William : — 


The prince declared that he had no design 
for the crown, and yet sought it all he could. 
He came to settle the Protestant religion, and 
yet brought over four thousand Papists in his 
army. which were near as many as the king 
had English of that religion in his. . . . The 
prince kept his Dutch forces in London, and 
sent the English army to remote quarters, de- 
claring that he would keep his own men near, 
and send the English into Holland and Ire- 
land. 


In spite of loyal regrets, however, 
Reresby hastened to make peace with the 
ruling powers, and had no notion of being 
laid on the shelf. He offered himself to 
the Convention for the citizens of York, 
but received a polite rebuff from Danby; 
and, indeed, he was probably glad that he 
was not chosen, since “he foresaw several 
things would be done or attempted which 
were very dangerous.” A sure instinct 
led him to find out Halifax; and his inti- 
macy with that eminent man, now almost 
master of the situation, was renewed ap- 
parently on the old footing. During the 
critical period that had just passed away, 
Halifax had characteristically warned his 
friend not to put himself forward or aim 
high; but when the revolution had been 
accomplished, the great trimmer took real 
pains to secure Reresby’s adherence to 
William, and even to back the claims to 
preferment urged sedulously by the late 
officer of King James. This is Reres- 
by’s account of their first interview, after 
the great change which had just taken 
place :— 


My Lord Halifax spoke further that himself 
should be employed, and used some arguments 
to me to prove the legality of accepting to be 
so. One was, that the king having relinquished 
the government, it was not for that to be let 
fall, and it could not be supported if men did 
not act under those on whom it was conferred, 
and that as things stood now, sa/us populi was 
suprema lex. His lordship said further that 
there were so many declined to serve, and 
there were so few fit for it, that, if I would do 
it, there would no question be room for me. 


The peculiar character of Halifax comes 
out distinctly in his ._ subsequent rela- 
tions with Sir John. A lady of the late 
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court having told Reresby some gossip 
about James, his objects, and Halifax him- 
self, the all-powerful statesman, intellect- 
ually great but morally timorous in the 
extreme, insisted on seeing this unknown 
person, and expressed himself in this curi- 
ous way :— 


I said enough to him to let him understand 
that the chief motive the lady had to speak to 
him was to inform him of something that 
might be for his own as well as the public 
service. Upon this he began to be freer with 
me than usual upon this chapter; and when I 
told him, in general, that great designs were 
on foot, he said he believed it; and that 
though men were in the present interest, it was 
not discretion to venture too far ; that if things 
were as I said, it was well to carry fair to them 
of that party, and to let some know that he 
spoke always very respectfully of King James, 
for it might come to blows. He should be 
glad to meet the lady at my house when she 
pleased. 


The revelations of another court-dame 
are interesting, and circumstantial in some 
respects; but, as Macaulay has remarked, 
they are in part incorrect, and it is difficult 
to say whit we can credit inthem. Hali- 
fax could hardly have been in communica- 
tion with James with a view to return to 
office, except on conditions of which no 
evidence has come down to us; and cer- 
tainly the excuse offered for the flight of 
the king is untrue. The passage, how- 
ever, ought to be cited: — 


She told me that his lordship had treated 
with the king to come again into business 
some wecks before the certainty of the prince’s 
invasion was known; that she was the very 
person sent by him to the king, that the king 
met him in her house, and that they agreed 
upon terms — nay, that his lordship treated with 
some priests concerning his return to court ; 
that for this reason the king depended most 
on him, and named him one of the three lords 
to be sent to the Prince of Orange to treat for 
him ; that the marquis sent the king a private 
letter, after he had spoken to the prince, threat- 
ening some evil design against his person, which 
was the true reason of his Majesty’s flight, and of 
sending away the queen ; and after the king was 
brofight back, that my Lord Halifax was one 
of the lords that came and advertised him, on 
behalf of the prince, to go from Whitehall to 
Rochester or Ham in two hours; and that the 
reason his lordship gave for lringing so un- 
grateful a message was, that he was assured 
the prince’s party had resolved in council to 
seize and imprison him. So that it was ob- 
vious to my lord’s own knowledge that it was 
neither the king’s inclination to fly either the 
first or the second time, but self-preservation. 
She told me further that the king was so fully 
possessed of his danger, and afflicted after the 
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Princess Anne went away, that it disordered 
his understanding the first time, but after he 
returned was very well restored. She said 
further that the second time he went away he 
so little designed it that he knew not where to 
go. Sometimes he resolved to go into the 
north to the Earl of Danby; once he thought 
to go to the Bishops of Canterbury or Winches- 
ter, and that she was sent by the king to them 
to know if they would receive and secure him, 
and that the two bishops neither accepted nor 
rejected the offer. 


Sir John glances at the Convention’s 
votes and debates, but there is nothing 
valuable in his account of them. The 
points of most interest in this part of the 
memoirs are the evidence they afford how 
very insecure the new settlement appeared 
even to the ablest men who had taken 
part in the Revolution of 1688. Danby 
freely expressed himself to Reresby 
thus : — 

He said that being concerned with his all, 
he was sorry to see things managed no better, 
and with no more expedition. Ireland was in 
a manner become invincible, by neglect of not 
sending forces thither before now, which he 
had pressed the king to so much, as well as to 
other things which are slighted; that he was 
uncivil in pressing it; that he had told his 
present Majesty that he saw he did all things 
to encourage Presbytery and to dishearten the 
Church of England, and that he would abso- 
lutely prejudice himself and the government 
by it ; but at present he (Danby) meddled very 
little in councils, neither his desires nor health 
disposing him to it. , 


Halifax, as might have been expected, 
was even more dubious : — 


I heard my Lord Privy Seal say, that as the 
nation now stood, if the king (James) were a 
Protestant, he could not be kept out four 
months ; but my Lord Danby went further, for 
he said that if he would give the satisfactions 
in point of religion, which he might, it would 
be hard to resist him ashe was. . . . My Lord 
Privy Seal, amongst ether things, said that the 
king (William) used no arts. I replied some 
arts were necessary in our English govern- 
ment. He said he was of the same opinion, 
and that we acted a little too plainly. I ac- 
quainted my lord with some grounds of dis- 
content much murmured at in the town, and 
since in the country. My lord said, “ Come, 
Sir John, we have wives and children, and we 
must consider them, and not venture too far.” 


The acute statesman was not slow in 
finding out how injurious to his cause 
were William’s manners and bearing: — 


His lordship told me further that the king’s 
inaccessibleness and living so at Hampton 
Court altozether, and at so active a time, 
ruined ail busivess. That he had desired him 
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to lie sometimes in town, and his answer was 
that it was not to be done except he desired 
to see him dead ; “which,” said my lord, “ was 
a very short answer.” 

Reresby’s health had been for years de- 
clining; and his memoirs were abruptly 
brought to a close by his sudden death in 
1689. He had amassed a considerable 
fortune by thrift; but a worthless heir 
squandered the well-earned hoards, and 
Thrybergh soon passed to another line of 
masters. The character of the chroni- 
cler appears in his work, and our esti- 
mate of it is not doubtful. His career 
was subject to two influences —the asso- 
ciations that belonged to the Cavaliers, 
and that connected him with the later 
Stuarts ; and we trace them in many pas- 
sages of his life. Cautious, artful, and 
somewhat mean by nature, in his case the 
chivalry of the old country gentleman was 
effaced by the cunning of the follower of 
the court; and like many others of his 
order, perhaps, he became a timeserver 
and a shifty schemer in the corrupt age in 
which his lot was cast. For the rest, he 
possessed in an eminent degree the dif- 
ficult merit of pleasing the great. He 
was in a certain sense not devoid of hon- 
our, and his accomplishments must have 
been not contemptible; and in justice to 
his memory we must recollect that he 
lived in -an evil and revolutionary time. 
His memoirs, happily at last given to the 
public in a complete and genuine form, 
contain on the whole a very instructive 
account of events of the highest moment 
in history, and of the men and manners 
of a memorable era; they can hardly fail 
to amuse and inform the reader. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. MiLpmay had a very pleasant walk. 
He went through Brentburn proper, which 
was a mile from the church on the rich 
woodland side of the parish, an ordinary 
little village, a mixture of old picturesque 
Berkshire cottages, with high slopin 
roofs and aged harmonious mossy bric 
walls, and very new square houses in the 
bilious brick of modern use — mean and 
clean and angular. The cottages, with 
their wild old gardens and mossed apple- 
trees delighted him; but the curate shook 
his head, “ They will be the curse of your 
life,” he said solemnly, at which the young 
Oxford man was disposed to laugh. 
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A few people were standing about their 
doors enjoying the cool evening, at whom 
the new rector looked with curiosity. They 
were very commonplace people, with the 
set hard faces so common among the rural 
poor, half caused by exposure to the open 
air, and half by the dull routine in which 
their life is spent. Mildmay looked at 
them wistfully. Were they the kind of 
people among whom he could find the life 
he sought? A few of the women were 
gossiping, the men stared blankly at him 
as he passed, saluting the curate gruffly; 
and evidently the wag among them made 
some rough joke, received with loud 
laughter, upon the two black-coats. 

“Yes,” said the curate mildly, “ that fel- 
low Joe Endley is one of the worst in the 
parish. It was at us, no doubt, they were 
laughing. Anything above their own level, 
except money, they don’t understand ; and 
they know I have no money. Good even- 
ing, Mr. Wilkins. What a sweet evening 
it is! 

“ Good-evening, sir,” said the grocer, 
coming with his apron round him from his 
shop-door. “I thought perhaps as you 
was comin’ to me, sir, along o’ the letter I 
sent you.” 

“T did not get any letter,” said Mr. St. 
John, looking at the grocer in a helpless, 
pitiful way, which his companion remarked 
wonderingly. The curate seemed to 
shrink somehow : a painful look came upon 
his face. 

“T sent up this afternoon with my cart,” 
said Wilkins, “to say as, if it was quite 
convenient as 

“ My daughter will see to it —my daugh- 
ter will see to it,” said the curate anxiously. 
“T am occupied at present, as you per- 
ceive,and inahurry. She will see you, 
or I, to-morrow.” 

And he shuffled on through the dust of 
the highroad, quickening his pace. His 
step had been the long, firm, manly step of 
a man still young, till they met with this 
interruption. But poor Mr. St. John fell 
into a shuffle when he met the grocer. 
His cheek got a hectic flush; he shrank 
visibly; his knees and his elbows grew 
prominent. He did not speak again till 
they had got beyond the village. Then 
he drew breath, and his natural outline 
came slowly back. “ You will find much 
hardness among the people,” he said; 
“ Heaven forbid that I should blame them, 
poor souls: they live hardly, and have 
hardness to bear from others; but when 
any question arises between them and 
one who has unfortunately the niceties — 
the feelings —that we are brought up 
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to” —the curate stopped; “and I never 
was used to it,” he said, as’ if to himself, 
in a low voice. 

What did it all mean? the new rector 
said to himself. I think it was easy enough 
to divine, for my part; but then the rec- 
tor was young, and had always been well 
off, and it did not occur to him that a 
grocer, simply as grocer, could have any 
power over a clergyman; more and more 
he felt convinced that some dram2, some 
domestic tragedy, must be connected with 
the St. Johns, and he felt more and more 
eager to find it out. They went to the 
station, and sent a boy to the rectory with 
Mildmay’s portmanteau, and then they 
strayed home by the common, across 
which the setting sun threw its very last 
slanting arrow of gold. 

“This is delightful!” said Mildmay. 
“ What freedom! what breadth of atmos- 
phere! One feels one’s self on the moors, 
in the great, ample world, not shut in by 
walls and houses.” 

“No, there is little of these,” said the 
curate; “and it is very healthy, I have 
always understood: the common is what 
my girls love. But I don’t see them com- 
ing.” He arched his hand over his eyes 
as a defence against the light, as he looked 
along the road for his daughters. Mr. 
St. John had quite recovered himself. I 
don’t think that even the name of Wilkins 
would have discouraged him now. Inthe 
warm and balmy air he took off his hat, 
holding up his venerable bare head to the 
sky. It was a head which might have 
served for that of an old saint. His white 
hair was still thick and abundant, his eyes 
full of soft light, his expression tranquil 
as the evening. “I have come here in 
many troubles,” he said, “and I have 
always been refreshed. I don’t pretend 
to know much about art, Mr. Mildmay, 
but nature is always soothing. Greenness 
cools the eyes whether it is study or tears 
that have fevered them. But I wonder 
what has become of the girls.” 

Mildmay was charmed by the medita- 
tive turn his companion’s remarks had 
taken, but the question about the girls 
embarrassed him. 

“1 am afraid,” he said, “that my intru- 
sion has perhaps given Miss St. John 
some trouble.” 

“No; there is the servant, you know, 
a very good sort of girl, and Cicely is like 
her dear mother —never taken by sur- 
prise. If you are here as long as I have 
been you will know how pieasant it is to 
see a new face. We country folks rust: 
we fall into a fixed routine. I myself, see, 
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was about to take this little byway uncon- 
sciously, a path I often take, forgetting 
there was any one with me ——” 

The curate looked wistfully along the 
thread of path; it had been worn by 
his own feet, and he seldom concluded 
his evening walk otherwise. Mildmay 
followed the narrow line with his eyes. 

“It leads to the churchyard,” he said. 
“JT like a country churchyard. May we 
go there before we goin? What a pity 
the church is so new! and this part of 
Berkshire is rich in old churches, I under- 
stand?” 

“It isin good repair, and much more 
wholesome than the old ones,” said Mr. 
St. John. “They may be more pictur- 
esque. Here you can see into the rectory 
garden, the ground slopes so much; the 
church is very much higher than the com- 
mon. It used to be sweet to me, look- 
ing back at the lights in the girls’ rooms, 
when I stood —there they are on the 
lawn now, Mr. Mildmay. They have not 
gone out, after all.” 

Mildmay, looking down from the church- 
yard path, felt that it was dishonourable 
to spy upon the two girls unaware of his 
scrutiny, whom he could just see within 
the wall of the rectory garden; but he 
could not help feeling that this was more 
and more like a drama which was being 
played before him. He followed Mr. 
St. John along the narrow path to the lit- 
tle white stile which admitted to the 
churchyard. The curate ceased his tran- 
quil tall as they entered that enclosure. 
He turned mechanically, as it seemed, to 
the left hand, and went round to a white 
cross upon a grave turned towards the 
common. It was of common stone, grey 
with years. The curate took off his hat 
again, and stood by it quite simply and 
calmly. 

“It used to be sweet to me, standing 
here, to see the lights in the girls’ rooms,” 
he said once more. The soft tranquillity 
of his tone suited the still twilight, the 
pensive silent plain. It was too still for 
sorrow, nor was there any touch of un- 
happiness in the gentle voice. Young 
Mildmay uncovered too, and stood won- 
dering, reverent, with a swell of sympathy 
in his heart. Some men would have felt 
with anguish the unspeakable separation 
between the mother under the dews and 
the twinkle of the lights in her children’s 
windows; but Mr. St. John was not of 
that mind. Yet, somehow, to have this 
stranger here made his loss seem fresher 
tohim. “Cicely is very like her mother,” 
he said, and touched the cross softly with 
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his hand as if caressing it, and turned 
away. “Mr. Mildmay could see that there 
were two paths up the mound to the white 
gate, and.the meaning of them struck him 
vividly — one was that by which they had 
just come from the common, the other led 
down straight to the rectory. His heart 
was more touched than I can say, by the 
gentle fidelity, consoled and calm, yet al- 
ways tender, which had worn that double 
line through the grass. 

Mr. St. John, however, made a hesitat- 
ing pause at a corner before he took this 
second way home. “ My other poor wife, 
poor Mrs. St. John, lies there; but that I 
can show you to-morrow,” he said, in his 
gentle unchanged voice, and quietly went 
on to the gate, leading the way. “ Sup- 
per will be ready,” the curate continued, 
when they emerged again upon the turf. 
“ We live a very simple primitive life here ; 
our meals are not arranged quite as yours 
are, but it comes to the same thing. In 
short, whatever seeming differences there 
are, all ways of living come to much the 
same thing.” : 

Did they so? Mr. St. John’s meaning 
was of the simplest. He meant that 
whether you called your latest meal din- 
der or supper did not matter much; but 
his companion gave it a broader sense. 
With a jar of laughter in his mind that 
broke up the reverential respect of the 
previous moment, he followed his sim- 
ple host into the house, which by-and- 
by was to be his own house. Poor Mrs. 
St. John, who was not the mother of the 
girls; whose grave could be shown to- 
morrow ; for whose sake these paths had 
not been worn across the grass; the 
stranger gave her her little meed of hu- 
man notice in that smothered laugh. 
Poor Miss Brown! 

The supper was homely enough — cold 
meat and salad, and bread and cheese and 
jam — and would have been cheerful and 
pleasant, Mr. Mildmay thought, but for the 
absorbed looks of that elder daughter, 
who was still somewhat unfriendly to him. 
He went up-stairs to his room, where a 
large mahogany four-post bed, with heavy 
moreen hangings, awaited him, before the 
night was very far advanced. When he 
had been there fora short time, he saw 
that his door was not shut, and went to 
close it. As he did so, he caught a 
glimpse of Cicely going down-stairs. She 
had retired some time before he did, so 
that her reappearance struck him all the 
more; and she was quite unconscious that 
he sawher. She carried a candle in one 
hand, and a pile of tradesmen’s books in 
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the other. She was pale, her look fixed, 
her nostrils a little dilated, like some one 
going to a painful task, he thought. As 
she moved down the dark staircase, a 
speck of light, with her candle shining on 
the whiteness of her face and dress, the 
walls, by which she flitted, looked more 
and more like the scenery of a drama to 
the young man. If they only would have 
opened, as in the vea/ theatre, and shown 
him where she was going, what she was 
about todo! But this was very mean curi- 
osity on Mr. Mildmay’s part. He shut his 
door humbly, that she might not be dis- 
turbed by the sound, and after a while went 
meckly to bed, trying to say to himself 
that he had no right to pry into the busi- 
ness of these good people, who had been 
so kind to him; though, indeed, she had 
not been kind to him, he reflected, by way 
of lessening his own sense of guilt. He 
heard subdued voices below for some time 
after, and wished more than ever that the 
scenery would open, and reveal this scene 
to him; but the substantial walls stood 
fast, and the moreen curtains hung grimly 
about him, shutting out wg ong There 
was no compromise about the furniture at 
the rectory; the pillared bedposts stood 
square, and stern, and strong, till poor 
Mildmay, dozing within them in the warm 
August night, thought them Samson’s pil- 
lars in the house of Dagon, or the pillars 
of the earth. 

Cicely went down to her father very 
resolute with her books. She had intended 
to say very little to him, but he had exas- 
perated her, and she felt that she could not 
let him off. But her courage sank a little 
when she got into the study, and saw his 
white head in the light of the solitary can- 
dle. There were two candles on the ta- 
ble, but faithful to an old frugal habit, Mr. 
St. John had put out one of them when 
his guest left him. The room was good- 
sized, and full of huge mahogany book- 
cases; and as the table was at one end of 
it, there is no telling how full of gloom it 
was. One of the windows was open, and 
a great solid piece of darkness seemed to 
have taken its place, and to be pouring in. 
Mr. St. John was looking over some old 
sermons, bending his head over the pa- 
pers, with spectacles upon his nose, which 
he took off when Cicely came in. He did 
not usually sit up so long, and he was 
rather aggrieved at the late interview she 
had asked for. He did not like to be dis- 
turbed out of his usual way, and he felt 
that she was going to speak to him about 
Wilkins, the most painful subject which 
could be suggested. Cicely, too, when he 
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raised his head, and took off his specta- 
cles, found the interview a great deal more 
difficult than in her excited feelings she 
had supposed. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said gently; “ you 
wanted to speak to me.” He gave a little 
shiver when he saw the books in her hand. 

“Yes, papa,” she said, laying them 
down on the table; and then there was a 
pause. The soft night air came in, and 
crept wistfully about the room, movin 
the curtains. When it approaches > 4 
night, even in August, there is always 
something chill and mournful in the night 
wind. 

“TI wanted to speak to you,” said Cicely, 
catching her breath a little ; “it was about 
the books. I don’t know if you have 
looked at them lately. Oh, papa! do you 
know that we are —in debt? I don’t 
know how to say it—a great deal in 
debt!” 

“ Not a great deal, my dear,” he said 
faintly; “something, I know. Wilkins 
spoke to me to-day —almost before Mr. 
Mildmay.” 

“It is not Wilkins alone,” said Cicely 
solemnly; “it iseverybody. The butcher, 
too; and, oh! so manylittle people. How 
are they ever to be paid? When I looked 
over the books to-day, not knowing — oh! 
do you know how it has happened? Can 
they be cheating? It is my only hope.” 

“My dear,” said the curate, faltering, 
“better that one should have done wrong 
than that a great many should have done 
wrong. Poor Mrs. St. John — nay, I 
should say both of us, Cicely; for I was 
also to blame. We were not like your 
mother, my dear; it all came natural to 
your mother; but she, or rather we ss 
Mr. St. John’s voice sank into an indis- 
tinct confusion. He was too good to 
blame the poor woman who was dead, 
and he did not know how to meet the 
eyes thus shining upon him, youthful, in- 
exorable, of Hester’s child. But even 
Cicely was moved by her father’s wistful 
looks, and the humility of his tone. 

“If only one could see any way of pay- 
ing them,” she said; “if even we had 
been staying here! J had a plan, and we 
might have done it. Andit brings it all so 
near, and makes it so certain, to see this 
man.” 

“ My love,” said the curate remonstrat- 
ing, “ we knew that some one must come. 
It is not his fault. Why should we be 
unkind to him?” 

“Unkind! Oh papa!” cried Cicely in 
her exasperation, “what had we to do 
with him? It was not our business to 
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feast him and pet him. But that is noth- 
ing,” she said, trembling with excitement ; 
“T will not blame you, papa, for that or 
anything, if only you will say now what 
you are going to do, or where you think 
we can go, or what I must say to these 
poor people. We cannot stay here and 
starve, or till they put us in prison —only 
tell me what we must do.” 

“How can i tell you, Cicely,” said the 
curate, “when I do not know myself? I 
must advertise or something,” he said 
helplessly. “I am old, my dear. Few 
people want a curate of my age; I sup- 
pose it almost looks like a stigma on a 
man to be a curate at my age.” 

“Papa!” Cicely stopped short in what 
she was going to say, and looked at him 
with strained and anxious eyes. She had 
meant to assail him for still being a cu- 
rate, but his self-condemnation closed the 
girl’s lips, or rather roused her in defence. 

“Yes,” said Mr. St. John, “you may 
say I ought to have thought of that soon- 
er; but when things go on for a long time 
one asks one’s self why should not they 
goon forever? ‘He said, There will be 
peace in my time.’ That was selfish of 
Hezekiah, my dear, very selfish, when you 
come to think of it. But I dare say it 
never seemed so to him, and neither did it 
to me.” 

Cicely was utterly overpowered by this ; 
her anger and impatience died out of her, 
and compunction and remorse rose in her 
heart. “ That is not the right way to look 
at it,’ she said. “It is a shame that a 
man like you should only be a curate — 
oh, a shame to the Church and every one! 
Mr. Chester, who never was here, never 
did anything, what right had he to be the 
rector ?— and this other person ——” It 
was so necessary for poor Cicely in the 
disturbance of her mind to be angry with 
some one that naturally her wrath grew 
wild and bitter when she was free to pour 
it out upon strangers. 

“Hush! hush! my dear,” said the cu- 
rate, with a half-smile at her vehemence ; 
for indeed he was deeply relieved to have 
the tide of indignation turned away from 
himself. 

“ Why should I hush, papa? Itis your 
own college, you say; but they never take 
the trouble to ask who is at Brentburn, 
who has been taking the duty, who has 
looked after the people when the rector 
has been so long away. When people 
have the patronage of a parish in their 
hands, ought they not to know about it? 
And how did they dare, how did they ven- 
ture, to give it to anybody but you?” 
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“You don’t understand,” said Mr. St. 
John. “The livings are 8a to the fel- 
lows, Cicely, to people who have distin- 
guished themselves. The dons have no 
right to alienate a living, as it were, to put 
it away from those who have a right to it, 
and give it to one like me.” 

“ What have they distinguished them- 
selves in, papa? In Latin and Greek — 
which will do a great deal in the parish, 
don’t you think? whereas you have dis- 
tinguished yourself in Brentburn 64 

“ T have not done very much, my dear,” 
said the curate, shaking his head. 

“You have done all that has been done, 
papa; what are those college people 
worth? This fine gentleman!” cried 
Cicely, with scorn. (I wonder poor Mild- 
may did not feel himself shrink even 
within his four pillars and morcen cur- 
tains.) “ He knows about art if you please, 
and shudders atthe sight of Mr. Chester’s 
mahogany. Poor old things,” the girl 
cried, turning round to look at the old 
bookcases with her eyes streaming, “I 
only know how fond I am of them now!” 

Lcannot tell how thankful her father 
was that the conversation had taken this 
turn. Ze too felt tenderly towards the 
old unlovely walls which had sheltered 
him so long, and in the circumstances he 
felt it no harm to speak a little more 
strongly than he felt. He looked round 
upon the ghostly room so dark in all its 
corners. “A great many things have 
happened to us here,” he said; “ this was 
the first room we sat in, your mother and 
I. What changes it has seen! I don’t 
know how to make up my mind to leave 
it.” 

This brought back the girl to the origi- 
nal question. “But now,” she said, dry- 
ing her eyes, “there is no choice —we 
must leave it. I suppose that is what 
this Mr. Mildmay has really come about? 
He will give you some little time, I sup- 
pose. “But papa, papa!” said Cicely, 
with a stamp of her foot to emphasize her 
words, “don’t you see you wust decide 
something — make up your mind to some- 
thing? Hoping on till the last . will do 
no good to any one. And to think we 
should be so deep in debt! Oh, papa, 
what are we to do?” 

“ My dear, do not be hard upon me,” 
said poor Mr. St. John; “I acknowledge, 
indeed, that it was my fault.” 

“It was not your fault—but I don’t 
blame anybody. There was illness and 
weakness, and some people can and some 
people can’t,” said Cicely, with that mercy 
and toleration which are always, I fear, 
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more or less, the offspring of contempt. 
“Let us not go back upon that — but, oh, 
tell me, what is to be done now?” 

Mr. St. John shook his venerable head 
piteously. “ What do you think, Cicely?” 
he said. 

This was all she could get from him ; 
and, oh, how glad he was when he was 
permitted to go to bed, and be done with 
it! He could not tell what to do—any- 
thing he had ever done had been done for 
him (if it is not a bull to say so), and he 
had no more idea what independent step 
to take in this emergency, than one of the 
little boys had, to whose room he paid a 
half-surreptitious visit on his way to his 
own. Poor little souls! They were sur- 
repitious altogether; even their father 
felt they had no right to be there in 
his daughters’ way. He went in, shad- 
ing his candle with his hand, not to dis- 
turb the slumbers of Annie, the little 
nursemiid, and approached to the two lit- 
tle cots on tiptoe, and looked at the two 
little white faces on the pillows. “ Poor 
little things,” he said to himself. Miss 
Brown was well out of it; she had cs- 
caped all this trouble and could not be 
called to account, either for the babies or 
those debts, which thus rose up against her 
in judgment. A dim giddiness of despair 
had made Mr. St. John’s head swim while 


his daughter was questioning him; but 
now that the pressure was removed he 
was relieved. He sighed softly as he left 


the subject altogether, and said his 
prayers, and slept soundly cnough. Nei- 
ther the debts nor the babies weighed 
upon him —at least “no more than rea- 
son;” he was quite able to sleep and to 
forget. 

When Mr. Miidmay came down-stairs 
next morning, and looked in at the open 
door of the dining-room, he saw Cicely 
“laying the cloth” there, putting down 
the white cups and saucers, and preparing 
the breakfast-table -with her own hands. 
He was so much surprised at this, that he 
withdrew hastily, before she perceived 
him, with an uneasy sense that she might 
not like to be caught in such an occupa- 
tion, and went to the garden, where, how- 
ever, he could still see her through the 
open windows. He was not used to any- 
thing of the kind, and it surprised him 
much. But when he got outside he be- 
gan to reflect, why should she be ashamed 
of it?’ There was nothing in the action 
that was not graceful or seemly. He saw 
her moving about, arranging one thing af- 
ter another, and the sight made somehow 
a revolution in his mind, He had been in 
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the habit of thinking it rather dreadful, 
that a man should expose his wife —a 
lady —to be debased into such ignoble 
offices, or that any gentlewoman should 
have such things to do. This was the 
first time he had ever seen domestic busi- 
ness of a homely‘kind done by a lady, and 
my dilettante was utterly annoyed at him- 
self, when he found that, instead of bein 
hurt and wounded by the sight, he like 
it! Terrible confession! He went up 
and down the garden walks, pretending 
to himself that he was enjoying the fresh 
air of the morning, but actually peeping, 
spying, at the windows, watching Miss St. 
John arrange the breakfast. She had not 
seen him,; but, quite unconscious of obser- 
vation, absorbed in her own thoughts, she 
went on with her occupation. There were 
more things to do than to put the table to 
rights, for Betsy’s work was manifold, and 
did not admit of very careful housemaid 
work. Mr. Mildmay watched her for 
some time coming and going; and then 
he became aware of another little scene 
which was going on, still nearer to him- 
self; Out from a side door came the two 
little boys, hand in hand, with their hats 
tied on, and overshadowing the little pal- 
lid faces like two mushrooms. They were 
followed out by their little nurse, who 
watched their decorous exit with approval. 
“ Now take your walk, till I come. and 
fetch you,” said this small guardian; upon 
which the two little urchins, tottering but 
solemn, began a serious promenade, so far 
along the gravel-walk, so far back again, 
turning at cach end, as on an imaginary 
quarter-deck. The little boys tottered now 
and then, but recovered themselves, and 
went on steadily up and down, backward 
and forward, without a break. Mildmay 
was fond of children (so long as they did 
not bore him), and he was more amused 
than he could say. He made a few steps 
across the lawn to mect them, and held 
out his hands. “Come along here,” he 
said; “come on the grass.” ‘The solemn 
babies paused and looked at him, but 
were not to be beguiled from their stately 
promenade. Their portentous gravity 
amazed him—even the children were 
mysterious in this romantic rectory. He 
went up to meet them on their next turn. 
“Come, little ones,” he said, “let us 
be friends. What are your names?” 
They stood and looked at him with their 
big blue eyes, holding fast by cach other. 
They were unprepared for this cmergen- 
cy, as their father was unprepared for the 
bigger emergency in which he found him- 
self. At last one small piping voice re- 
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sponded “ Harry!” the other instinctively 
began to suck his thumb. 

“ Harry—and what else ?— come, tell 
me,” said the new rector; “you are not 
both Harry.” He stood looking at them, 
and they stood and looked at him; and 
the two babies, three years old, under- 
stood as much about that quintessence of 
Oxford, and education and culture, as he 
did of them; they gazed at him with their 
four blue eyes exactly ina row. “Come, 
speak,” he said, laughing; “ you have lost 
your tongues.” This reproach roused 
Charlie, who took his thumb out of his 
mouth and put his whole hand in, to 
search for the tongue which was not lost. 

The sound of Mildmay’s voice roused 
Cicely. She came to the window, and 
looking out saw him there, standing in 
front of the children. Many schemes had 
been throbbing in her head all night. She 
had not slept tranquilly, like her father. 
She had been pondering plans till her 
brain felt like a honeycomb, each cell 
holding some active notion. She paused 
a moment, all the pulses in her beginning 
to throb, and looked out upon’ the oppor- 
tunity before her. Then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she put down the little brush 
she held in her hand, threw up the win- 
dow a little higher and stepped out —to 
try one other throw, though the game 


seemed played out, with fortune and 
fate ! 


CHAPTER XI. 


CICELY ST. JOHN was not in the least 
beautiful. The chief charm she had, ex- 
cept her youthful freshness, was the air of 
life, activity, and animation which breathed 
about her. Dulness, idleness, weariness, 
languor were almost impossible to the 
girl—impossible, at least, except for the 
moment. To be doing something was a 
necessity of her nature, and she did that 
something so “ey - that there was 
nothing irritating in her activity. Life 
(but for bills and debts, and the inaction 
of others) was a pleasure to her. Her 
perpetual motion was so easy and pleasant 
and harmonious, that it jarred upon no- 
body. When she came out, suddenly 
stepping from the dining-room window, 
all the sweetness of the morning seemed 
to concentrate in this one figure, so bright, 
so living, so full of simple power; and 
this, after the sombre agitation and dis- 
tress in which she had been enveloped on 
the previous night, was the most extraor- 
dinary revelation to the stranger, who did 
not know Cicely. He could scarcely believe 





it was the same, any more than a man 
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could believe a sunshiny, brilliant summer 
morning to be the same as the pallid, 
rainy troubled dawn which preceded the 
sunrising. Cicely had been entirely cast 
down in the evening; every way of escape 
seemed to have closed upon her; she was 
in despair. But the night had brought 
counsel, as it so often does; and to-day 
she had risen full of plans and resolutions 
and hopes, and was herself again, as much 
as if there were no debts in her way, as if 
her father’s position was as sure and 
stable as they had all foolishly thought it. 
The moment she came into this little 
group in the garden its character changed. 
Two poor little startled babies gazing at a 
man who understood nothing about them, 
and gazed back at them with a wonder as 
great as their own, without any possible 
point on which they could come into con- 
tact: this is what the curious encounter 
had been. Mildmay, as thinking himself 
much the most advanced being, smiled at 
the children, and experienced a certain 
amusement in their bewildered, helpless 
looks ; yet he was not a bit wiser in knowl- 
edge of them, in power to help them, in 
understanding of their incomplete natures, 
than they were in respect to him. But 
when Cicely stepped out, the group grew 
human. Whatever was going to be acne, 
whatever was necessary to be done, or 
said, she was the one capable of doing or 
saying. Her light, firm step rang on the 
gravel with a meaning in it; she compre- 
hended both the previously helpless sides 
of the question, and made them into a 
whole. Her very appearance had bright- 
ness and relief in it. The children (as 
was natural and proper) were swathed in 
black woollen frocks, trimmed with crape, 
and looked under their black hats like two 
little black mushrooms, with their heads 
tilted back. Cicely, too, possessed deco- 
rous mourning for poor Mrs. St. John; 
but at home, in the morning, Mab and 
she considered it sufficient in the circum- 
stances to wear black and white prints, in 
which white predominated, with black 
ribbons; so that her very appearance 
agreed with the sunshine. May would 
have suited her perhaps better than Au- 
gust, but still she was like the morning, 
ready for whatever day might bring. 
Mildmay saluted her with a curious sensa- 
tion of surprise and pleasure; for this 
was the one, he perceived at once, who 
had looked at him with so much hostility — 
and the change in her was very agreeable. 
Even the children were moved a little. 
Charley’s mouth widened over his thumb 
with a feeble smile, and Harry took his 
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gaze from Mildmay to fix it upon her, and 
murmured, “Zat’s Cicely,” getting over 
her name with a run, and feeling that he 
had achieved a triumph. Little Annie, 
the nursemaid, however, who was jealous 
of the sisters, appeared at this moment, 
and led her charges away. 

“Funny little souls!” Mildmay said, 
looking after them; then fearing he might 
have offended his hostess, and run the 
risk of driving her back into her former 
hostility, he said something hastily about 
the garden, which, of course, was the 
safest thing to do. 

“ Yes, it is a nice garden,” said Cicely ; 
“at least you will be able to make it very 
nice. We have never taken enough 
trouble with it, or spent enough money 
upon it, which means the same thing. 
You are very fond of the country, Mr. 
Mildmay ?” 

“Am I?” he said. 
know.” 

“Of country amusements, then — rid- 
ing, and that sort of thing? We are quite 
near the race-ground, and this, I believe, 
is a very good hunting-country.” 

“But these are not clerical amuse- 
ments, are they?” he said, laughing ; 
“ not the things one would choose a parish 
for?” 

“No; certainly papa takes no interest 
in them: but then he is old; he does not 
care for amusement at all.” 

“And why should you think amuse- 
ment is my great object? Do I look so 
utterly frivolous ?” said Mildmay, piqued. 

“ Nay,” said Cicely, “ I don’t know you 
well enough to tell how you look. I only 
thought perhaps you had some reason for 
choosing Brentburn out of all the world; 
perhaps love of the country, as I said; or 
love for—something. It could not be 
croquet — which is the chief thing in sum- 
mer — for that you could have anywhere,” 
she added, with a nervous little laugh. 

“T hope, Miss St. John, there are other 
motives ——” 

“Oh, yes, many others. You might be 
going to be married, which people say is a 
very common reason; but indeed you 
must not think I am prying. It was only 
—curiosity. If you had not some ob- 
ject,” said Cicely, looking at him with a 
wistful glance, “you would never leave 
Oxford, where there is society and books 
and everything any one can desire, to 
come here.” 

“You think that is everything any one 
could desire?” he said smiling, with a 
flattered sense of his superiority — having 
found all these desirable things too little 


“TI really did not 
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to content him — over this inexperienced 
creature. “But Miss St. John, you for- 
get the only motive worth discussing. 
There is a great deal that is very pleasant 
in Oxford — society, as you say, and 
books, and art, and much besides; but I 
am of no use to anyone there. All the 
other people are just as well educated, as 
well off, as good, or better than I am. I 
live only to enjoy myself. Now, one 
wants more than that. Work, somethin 
to exercise one’s highest faculties. 
want to do something for my fellow-creat- 
ures; to be of a little use. There must 
be much to do, much to improve, much to 
amend in a parish like this ” 

A rapid flush of colour came to Cicely’s 
face. “To improve and amend!” she 
said quickly. “Ah! you speak at your 
ease, Mr. Mildmay —in a parish where 
papa has been working for twenty years !” 

Mildmay gave her a startled, wondering 
look. To be thus interrupted while you 
are riding, full tilt, your favourite hobby, is 
very confusing. He scarcely took in the 
meaning of the words “ working for twenty 
years.” 

“Twenty years —all my lifetime and 
more ; and you think you can mend it all 
at once like an old shoe!” cried Cicely, 
her cheeks flaming. Then she said, su 
duing herself, “1 beg your pardon. What 
you say is quite right, I know.” 

But by this time her words began to 
take their proper meaning to his mind. 
“Has Mr. St. John been here so long?” 
he said. “I hope you don’t think I un- 
dervalue his work. I am sure it must 
have been better than anything I with my 
inexperience can do; but yet s 

“Ah! you will learn; you are young; 
and we always think we can do better 
than the old people. I do myself often,” 
said Cicely, under her breath. 

“I did not mean anything so presump- 
tuous,” he said; “indeed, I did not know. 
I thought of myself, as one does so often 
without being aware—I hope you will 
not form a bad opinion of me, Miss St. 
John. I accepted the living for the sake 
of the work, not for any smaller motive. 
Books‘and society are not life. It seemed 
to me that to instruct one’s fellow-creat- 
ures so far as one can, to help them as 
far as one can, to bring a higher ideal into 
their existence ——” 

Cicely was bewildered by this manner 
of speech. She did not quite understand 
it. No one had ever spoken to her of a 
high ideal; a great deal had been said to 
her one time and another about doing her 
duty, but nothing of this. She was daz- 
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zled, and yet half contemptuous, as igno- 
rance so oftenis. “A high ideal for the 
poor folk in the village, and Wilkins the 
grocer, and old Mrs. Joel with her pigs?” 
she cried mocking; yet while she said it, 
she blushed for herself. 

Mildmay blushed too. He was young 
enough to be very sensitive to ridicule, 
and to know that high ideals should not 
be rashly spoken of except to sympathetic 
souls. “ Why not,” he said, “for them as 
well as for others?” then stopped be- 
tween disappointment and offence. 

“Ah!” said Cicely, “you don’t know 
the village people. If you spoke to them 
of high ideals, they would only open their 
mouths and stare. If it was something to 
make a little money by, poor souls! or to 
get new boots for their children, or even 
to fatten the pigs. Now you are dis- 

usted, Mr. Mildmay; but you don’t know 
10w poor the people are, and how little 
time they have for anything but just what 
is indispensable for living.” As she said 
this, Cicely’s eyes grew wistful, and filled 
with moisture. The young man thought 


it was an angelical pity for the poverty 
and sufferings of others; but I fear the 
irl was at that moment thinking of what 
ay before herself. 

“Miss St. John,” he said, “when you 
feel for them so deeply, you must sym- 


pathize with me too. The harder life is, 
has it not the more need of some clear 
perception of all the higher meanings in 
it? If it is worth while to be a clergyman 
at all, this is the use, it seems to me, to 
which we should put ourselves; and for 
that reason ——” 

“You are coming to Brentburn!” cried 
Cicely. The tears disappeared from her 
eyes, dried by the flush of girlish impa- 
tience and indignation that followed. 
“As if they were all heathens; as if 
no one else had ever taught them — and 
spent his time and strength for them! 
Out of your Latin and Greek, and your 
philosophy, and your art, and all hese 
fine things, you are coming to set a high 
ideal before poor Sally Gillows, whose 
husband beats her, and the Hodges, with 
their hundreds of children, and the hard 
farmers and the hard shopkeepers that 
grind the others to the ground. Well!” 
she said, coming rapidly down from 
this indignant height to a_half-disdain- 
ful calm, “I hope you will find it an- 
swer, Mr. Mildmay. Perhaps it will do 
better than papa’s system. He has only 
told them to try and do their best, poor 
souls! to put up with their troubles as 
well as they could, and to hope that some 
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time or other God would send them some- 
thing better either in this world or an- 
other. I don’t think papa’s way has been 
very successful, after all,” said Cicely, 
with a faint laugh; “perhaps yours may 
be the best.” 

“TI think you do me injustice,” said 
Mildmay, feeling the attack so unpro- 
voked that he could afford to be magnani- 
mous. “I have never thought of setting 
up my way in opposition to Mr. St. John’s 
way. Pray do not think so. Indeed, I 
did not know, and could not think gs 

“Of papa at all!” cried Cicely, inter- 
rupting him as usual. “ Why should you? 
No, no, it was not you who ought to have 
thought of him. You never heard his 
name before, I suppose. Noone could ex- 
pect it of you.” 

“ And if I have entered into this ques- 
tion,” he continued, “it was to show you 
that I had not at least mere petty personal 
motives.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Mildmay. 
I had no right to inquire into your motives 
at all.” 

Mildmay was not vain; but he was a 
a man, and this was a young woman 

y his side, and it was she who had begun 
a conversation much too personal for so 
slight an acquaintance. When he thought 
of it, it was scarcely possible to avoida 
touch of amiable complacency in the evi- 
dent interest he had excited. “ Nay,” he 
said, with that smile of' gratified vanity 
which is always irritating to a woman, 
“your interest in them can be nothing but 
flattering to me — though perhaps I may 
have a difficulty in understandiag _ 

“Why Iam so much interested? Mr. 
Mildmay!” cried Cicely, with her eyes 
flashing, “ don’t you think if any one came 
to you to take your place, to turn you out 
of your home, to banish you from every- 
thing you have ever known or cared for, 
and send you desolate into the world — 
don’t you think you would be interested 
too? Don’t you think you would wonder 
over him, and try to find out what he 
meant, and why this thing was going to be 
done, and why — oh, what am I saying?” 
cried Cicely, stopping short — and 
casting a terrified look at him. “1 must 
be going out of my senses. It is not that, 
it isnot that I mean!” 

Poor Mildmay looked at her aghast. 
The flash of her eyes, the energy of her 
words, the sudden change to paleness and 
horror when she saw how far she had 
gone, made every syllable she uttered so 
real, that to pass it over as a mere ebulli- 
tion of girlish temper or feeling was im- 
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possible ; and there was something in this 
sudden torrent of reproach — which, bitter 
as it was, implied nothing like personal, 
intentional wrong on his part— which 
softened as well as appalled him. The 
very denunciation was an appeal. He 
stood thunderstruck, looking at her, but 
not with any resentment in his eyes. 
“ Miss St. John,” he said, almost tremu- 
lously, “I don’t understand. This is all 
strange —all new to me.” 

“Forget it,” she said ong “ For- 
give me, Mr. Mildmay, when I ask your 
pardon! I did not think what I was say- 
ing. Oh, don’t think of it any more!” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” he said; 
“but you will tell me more? Indeed I am 
not angry — how could I be angry ?— but 
most anxious to know.” 

“Cicely,” said the curate’s gentle voice 
from the window, “it is time for prayers, 
and we are all waiting for you. Come in, 
my dear.” Mr. St. John stood looking 
out with a large prayer-book in his hand. 
His tall figure, with a slight wavering of 
constitutional feebleness and age in it, 
filled up one side of the window, and 
at his feet stood the two babies, side by 
side as usual, their hats taken off, and 
little white pinafores put on over their 
black frocks, looking out with round blue 
eyes. There was no agitation about that 
placid group. The little boys were almost 
too passive to wonder, and it had not oc- 
curred to Mr. St. John as possible that 
anything calculated to ruffle the counte- 
nance or the mind could have been talked 
of between his daughter and his guest. 
He went in when he had called them, and 
took his seat at his usual table. Betsy 
and Annie stood by the great sideboard 
waiting for the family devotions, which 
Betsy, at least, having much to do, was 
somewhat impatient of; and Mab was 
making the tea, in order that it might be 
“drawn” by the time that prayers were 
over. The aspect of everything was so 
absolutely peaceful, that when Mr. Mild- 
may stepped into the room he could not 
but look at Cicely with a question in his 
eyes. She, her face flushed and her mouth 
quivering, avoided his eye, and stole awa 
to her place at the breakfast-table behind. 
Mildmay, I am afraid, got little benefit by 
Mr. St. John’s prayer. He could not even 
hear it for thinking. Was this true? and 
if it was true, what must he do? A per- 
fect tempest raged in the new rector’s 
bosom, while the old curate read so calmly, 
unmoved by anything but the mild every- 
day devotion which was habitual to him. 
Secular things did not interfere with sacred 
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in the old man’s gentle soul, though they 
might well have done so, Heaven knows, 
had human necessities anything to do with 
human character. And when they rose 
from their knees, and took their places 
round the breakfast-table, Mildmay’s sen- 
sations became more uncomfortable still. 
The girl who had denounced him as about 
to drive her from her home, made tea for 
him, and asked him if he took cream and 
sugar. The old man whom he was about 
to supplant placed a chair for him, and 
bade him take his place with genial kind- 
ness. Mr. Mildmay had been in the habit 
for the greater part of. his life of thinking 
rather well of himself; and it is inconceiv- 
able how unpleasant it is when a man ac- 
customed to this view of the subject, feels 
himself suddenly as small and pitiful as he 
did now. Mr. St. John had some letters, 
which he read slowly as he ate his egg, 
and Mabel also had one, which occupied 
her. Only Cicely and the stranger, the 
two who were not at ease with each other, 
were free to talk, and I don’t know what 
either of them could have found to say. 

The curate looked up from his letter 

with a faint sigh, and pushed away the 
second egg which he had taken upon his 
plate unconsciously. “Cicely,” he said, 
“this is a startling letter, though perhaps 
I might have been prepared for something 
of the kind. Mr. Chester’s relations, m 
dear, write to say that they wish to sell o 
the furniture.” Mr. St. John gave a glance 
round, and for a moment his heart failed 
him. “It is sudden; but it is best, I sup- 
pose, that we should be prepared.” 
“It was to be expected,” said Cicely, 
with a little gasp. She grew paler, but ex- 
erted all her power to keep all signs of 
emotion out of her face. 

“Sell the furniture?” said Mab, with a 
laugh. “Poor old things! But who will 
they find to buy them?” Mab did not 
think at all of the inevitable departure 
which must take place before Mr. Ches- 
ter’s mahogany could be carried away. 

“ You will think it very weak,” said poor 
Mr. St. John, “but I have been here so 
long that even the dispersion of the furni- 
turé will be something in the shape of a 
trial. It has seen so much. Of course, 
such a grievance is merely sentimental — 
but it affects one more than many greater 
things.” 

“T did not know that you had been here 
so long,” said Mildmay. 

“ A long time — twenty . That is 
a great slice out of one’s life,” said Mr. St. 





John. (He here thought better of a too 
hasty determination, and took back his 
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egg.) “Almost all that has happened to 
me has happened here. Here I brought 
your mother home, my dears. Cicely is 
very like what her mother was; and here 
you were born, and here ——” 

“ Oh, papa, don’t go on like that odious 
Jessica and her lover, ‘On sucha night !’” 
said Cicely, with a forced iaugh. 

“T did not mean to go on, my dear,” 
said the curate, half aggrieved, half sub- 
missive ; and he finished his egg with a 
sigh. 

xs But I wonder very much,” said Mild- 
may, “if you will pardon me for saying 
so, why, when you have been here so long, 

ou did not take some steps to secure the 
eine, You must like the place, or you 
would not have stayed ; and nobody would 
have been appointed over your head ; it is 
impossible, if the circumstances had been 
known.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the curate, with his 
kind smile, “you don’t think I mean to 
imply any grudge against you? That 
would shut my mouth effectually. No, 
there are a great many reasons why I 
could not do anything. First, I did not 
know till a few days ago that the rector 
was dead; he should have sent me word. 
Then I have grown out of acquaintance 
with all my friends. I have not budged 
out of Brentburn, except now and then to 
town for a day, these twenty years; and, 
besides all this,” he said, raising his head 
with simple grandeur, “I have never asked 
anything from as and I hope I shall 
end my life so. A beggar for place or 
living 1 could never be.” 

Cicely, with her eyes fixed upon him 
with the most curious mixture of pide, 
wonder, humiliation, satisfaction, and 
shame, raised her head too, sharing this 
little lyrical outburst of the humble old 
man’s self-consequence. 

But Mab burst lightly in from the midst 
of her letter. “Don’t boast of that, papa, 
please,” she said. “I wish you had asked 
something and got it. I am sure it would 
have been much better for Cicely and 
me.” 

“My dear!” said Mr. St. John, with a 
half-smile, shaking his head. It was all 
the reply he made to this light interrup- 
tion. Then he resumed the former sub- 
ject. “Take the letter, Cicely, and read 
it, and tell me what you think. It is 
grievous to think of a vale here, disturbing 
old associations. We must consult after- 
wards what is best to do.” 

“ Papa,” said Cicely, in a low voice full 
of agitation, “the best thing of all would 
be to settle now, while Mr. Mildmay is 
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here ; to find out when he wishes to come; 
and then there need be no more to put up 
with than is absolutely necessary. It is 
better to know exactly when we must go.” 

The curate turned his mild eyes to the 
young man’s face. There was a look of 
pain and reluctance in them, but of sub- 
mission; and then he smiled to save the 
stranger’s feelings. “It is hard upon Mr. 
Mildmay,” he said, “to be asked this, as 
if we were putting a pistol to his head; 
but you will understand that we wish you 
every good, though we may be grieved to 
leave our old home.” 

Mildmay had been making a pretence 
at eating, feeling as if every morsel choked 
him. Now he looked up flushed and 
nervous. “I am afraid I have inadvert- 
ently said more than I meant,” he said. 
“T don’t think I have made up my mind 
beyond the possibility of change. It is 
not settled, as you think.” 

“Dear me,” said Mr. St. John con- 

cerned, “I am very sorry; I hope it is 
not anything you have heard here that has 
turned you against Brentburn? It is not 
a model parish, but it is no worse than 
other places. Cicely has been telling you 
about my troubles with those cottages; 
but, indeed, there is no parish in England 
where you will not have troubles of some 
kind — unwholesome cottages or other 
things.” : 
“f said nothing about the cottages,” 
said Cicely, with downcast looks. “I 
hope Mr. Mildmay does not mind any- 
thing I said. I say many things without 
thinking. It is very foolish, but it would 
be more foolish to pay any attention. I 
am sure you have often said so, papa.” 

“I?” said the curate, looking at her 
disturbed countenance with some sur- 
prise. “No, I do not think you are one 
of the foolish talkers, my dear. It is a 
long ng about these cottages; and, 
perhaps, I let myself be more worried 
than I ought. I will tell _ all about it 
on the way to the Heath, for I think you 
ought to call on the Ascotts, if you will 
permit me to advise. They are the chief 
people about here. If you are ready, per- 
haps we should start soon; and you will 
come back and have some of our early 
dinner before you go?” 

“T am ashamed to give so much trou- 
ble, to— receive so much kindness,” said 
Mildmay, confused. He rose when Mr. 
St. John did, but he kept his eyes fixed 
upon Cicely, who kept her seat, and would 
not look at him. The curate had various 
things to do before he was ready to start. 
He had his scattered memoranda to col- 
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lect, and to get his note-book from his 
study, and yesterday’s newspaper to car 
to an old man in the village, and a boo 
for a sick child, and I don’t know how 
many trifles besides. “ Papa’s things are 
always all over the house,” Mab cried, 
running from one room to another in 
search of them. Cicely generally knew 
exactly where to find all these properties 
which Mr. St. John searched for habitually 
with unfounded yet unalterable confidence 
in the large pockets of his long clerical 
coat. But Cicely still kept her seat, and 
left her duties to her sister, her mind 
being full of other things. 

“What is the matter with Cicely?” 
said Mab, running back with her hands 
full. “I have found them, but I don’t 
know which of your pockets they belong 
to. This is the one for the note-book, 
and this is the one for the newspaper; 
but what does Cicely mean, sitting there 
like a log, and leaving everything to me?” 

“Miss St. John,” said Mildmay, in this 
interval, “may I come back as your father 
says? May we finish the conversation 
we began this morning? or is the very 
‘sight of me disagreeable to you? There 
are so many things I want to know.” 

Cicely got up suddenly, half impatient, 
half sad. “We are always glad to see 
any one whom papa asks,” she said; 
“you must call it lurcheon, Mr. Mildmay, 
but to us it is dinner; that makes the dif- 
ference between rector and curate,” she 
added, with a laugh. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A WANDERER’S LETTER. 


To the Editor. 


My DEAR EpitTor,— My resolution to 
address you has been taken somewhat 
suddenly: I will tell you what brought it 
about. This morning I was engaged in 
the homely operation of shaving myself, 
under very unfavourable circumstances — 
circumstances, indeed, that would to many 
of our countrymen have been deemed to 
justify the expression of the savagest ideas. 
From my mild nature, they drew forth sim- 
ply the sighing remark, “ If ever I live to 
shave at a glass placed in front of a good 
light, it won’t be easy to set me roaming 
again.” Now, those who have suffered 
as I was then suffering, and as I suffer 
every day, will have no difficulty in divin- 
ing what connection there is between 
roaming and a shaving-glass in front of 
your window. They know very well the 
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misery of standing among probably a pro- 
fusion of mirrors all so ingeniously placed 
that not one will perform the office for 
which we suppose that mirrors were in- 
tended. It is very true that so much 
glass surface gives brilliancy to an apart- 
ment; but in your dressing-room you 
want utility in at least one looking-glass ; 
for what does it profit a manif he have 
his whole four walls, and his ceiling too, 
covered with mirrors, if he cannot in any 
see to shave himself —“ water, water 
everywhere, and not a drop to drink”? 
Of course, I, raising this wail, am on the 
continent of Europe ; and of course when I 
spoke of standing at a glass with its back 
to the light I meant by this periphrasis, if 
ever I got to England again, where they 
do arrange glasses in sensible positions. 
Mind I am only telling my thought; and 
if my thought came in this roundabout 
way, how could I help it? J knew what it 
meant, and so does every self-shaving 
man that ever went across the Channel. 
Besides, there is warrant for delivering 
one’s self in this way. Does not Rosa- 
lind say, “ Look you lisp and wear strange 
suits,” and so on, “or I will scarce think 
you have swam ina gondola?” “That 
is,” says the commentator, “ been at Ven- 


ice.” But Rosalind does not think it nec- 
vg to explain, and when I think of 
her I feel that I am justified: the Chan- 


nel 7s the boundary between mirrors that 
one can shave in and mirrors that one 
can’t. At any rate, I made to myself the 
remark I have written down; and then 
by a natural sequence of ideas it occurred 
to me that whenever it should be my luck 
to gét home again I might have much to 
say to you and to others concerning my 
wanderings; but then I don’t at all know 
when my return may be, and so my gos- 
sip grows cold and is like to be very stale 
betore I have an opportunity of imparting 
it vivd voce. Immediately rose up the 
idea of pen and ink — weapons which, as 
you know, I have misused before to-day 
—and the temptation to further iniquity 
grew strong, irresistible. Hence this in- 
fliction. 

It would, I suppose, be considered 
rather a fallacious thing to say that the 
French are a more reflecting people than 
the Germans ; and yet it is, in one accep- 
tation, a true saying; for, though mirrors 
prevail more or less in every part of the 
Continent that I have visited, they are 
less excessive as you advance eastward. 
Yet with all this provision of reflectors 
you have not frequent opportunities of 

eholding your natural face in a glass; 
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for Lesides the villainous misplacements 
in respect of light, there is ——, an 
intense distorting power which might lead 
to suicide, though not by the same tempta- 
tion as that of Narcissus. “ Hence, hor- 
rible shadow! unreal mockery, hence!” 
Truly the mirrors are a delusion; but 
there is another perverse thing that I have 
seen under the sun. Why is it that no 
piece of furniture can by possibility rest 
on the ground with all its feet, but ever 

one must keep always one leg disengaged, 
so that whenever it is pressed on from 
above itis sure to shift its bearing, and 
happy are you if the ensuing spilling, 
dropping, and clattering be the whole of 
the evil, and you have not to pay for 
smashes? Rest a candle or (what is 
worse) a lamp on a small table, chest of 
drawers, cabinet, or escritoire, or put a 
jug of water on the same, and then take 
heed that you destroy not the existing bal- 
ance ; for should any weight incline toward 
the unsupported foot “but in the esti- 
mation of a hair,” the overflow of grease, 
oil, water, and haply of fire, may be ca- 
lamitous. I, at this moment of writing, 
rejoice in the use of a hanging-press, 
wherein, by certain ingenious contrivances 
not known, as I flatter myself, to the vul- 
gar, I succeed in stowing certain articles 
of apparel. But had this affliction been 
continued in the state in which I received 
it, no garment could possibly have been 
suspended therein. It is fitted with innu- 
merable pegs for hanging, but not one of 
them has the little button or retroussement 
necessary to the retention of the thing 
suspended; and this being the case, of 
course, to aggravate the grievance, the 
short legs are in front, so that while the 
base of the press touches the skirting, the 
top has a very distant acquaintance, a 
bowing acquaintance, I may say, with the 
wall. ‘hus everything ma slide off as 
fast as it was hooked on. tt is infinitely 
soothing to the feelings when you arrive 
late at night, and tired, to find yourself ac- 
commodated with a receptacle of this 
kind in which, while you are hanging No. 
3, Nos. 1 and 2 slide off their pins, and 
when you replace 1 and 2 down goes 3. 
After a quarter of an hour of this exhila- 
ration, I brought all my garments together 
on a chair within hand’s reach, then 
steadied the convenient piece of furniture 
with one hand, while with the most deli- 
cate handling I got my clothing into the 
dependent state, which done, I closed and 
fastened the door upon it, having solved 
the problem for this time. In the morn- 
ing I found but a miscellaneous heap in 
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the bottom of the press. There had been 
a disturbance of equilibrium in the night, 
a general slide, ond now this chaotic com- 
mingling. Well, I was not absolutely 
obliged to use this press, because there is 
a tiny chest of drawers; but when I ex- 
plain that not one of the drawers has, cr 
ever had, a handle or knob, and that the 
sole means of extracting any one is the 
key common to all the locks —also, that 
it is absolutely impossible to make the 
two ends come out or go in evenly, but 
ve | jam (sometimes very fast) at every 
inch and a half or so of their career — 
you will understand that this alternative 
did not present a very obvious prospect of 
relief from difficulty. I have never heard 
a reason given for the re gg | bad 
joiner’s work that one finds— 1 onl 

know the fact. As regards Germany, 

believe that large numbers of German 
joiners and cabinet-makers find constant 
employment in England; also, that many 


‘English workmen come toGermany. The 


inferior work produced in Germany would 
therefore appear to be rather the choice 
than the necessity of the people. Among 
the requisites which tourists are recom- 
mended to provide, I have never seen a 
little bag of wedges mentioned ; but this 
would be a marvellous convenience. Armed 
with it one might, on taking possession of 
an apartment, at once commence tightening 
up, and so keep everything firm and stead 
during one’s sojourn. It might be chari- 
table, perhaps, to leave the wedges for 
the benefit of the incoming tenant; but 
they will certainly be wanted at the next 
halting-place, and moreover, one’s suc- 
cessor, if a native, may probably, as has 
been hinted, prefer the lively rattle of 
unwedged household stuff. You know, 
when Peter Pindar’s toper had helped 
himself to a fly in his ladle of punch, he 
carefully returned the insect to the bowl, 
saying in answer to some censor of the ac- 
tion. 


Though / don’t like to swallow flies, 
I didn’t know but others might. 


You are by no means obliged to credit 
your neighbour with your own cultivated 
tastes. No, take on the wedges by all 
means. 

All this grumbling has found its way 
into ink without malice prepense, and in- 
deed rather against my will. I felt bound 
atthe beginning of the letter to state its 
raison a’étre, and in so doing was taken 
at advantage by the besetting infirmity of 
our nation, which I had not the skill or 
the resolution at once to drive behind me. 
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But I will be done now with fault-finding 
for a while, and inform you that I am 
some way to the east of the Rhine, that I 
have not met a cockney for three months ; 
that I have been living in one or two 
places where not three persons in the 
whole population can speak a word of 
English; and that the further I get from 
the beaten track, the better I like the 
country through which I travel. Just now 
I am revelling in the profusion of fruit, 
grapes, plums, melons, walnuts, procura- 
ble of most exquisite quality at very 
small price. Impossible that this abun- 
dance can be consumed in the autumn, 
and the compétes of various kinds are 
used in such small quantities that they 
don’t account for the surplus. Of pre- 
serves, jams, and marmalades, such as we 
delight in, this people seems to have no 
conception. Therefore, I say, what be- 
comes of all the fruit ? 

Dear editor, I have been taken down a 
peg in my John-Bull-ism, and so would 
you if you were here, by the marvellous 
moderation of the national self-esteem. If 
we had whacked France as the Germans 
lately did — and we used once to do that 
kind of thing — no stranger would be able 
to visit any part of our islands without 
hearing of our exploits; some strangers 
might perhaps hear of them in a style 
which they might not consider pleasant or 
in good taste. But I must say I have 
never been offended by — indeed I have 
seldom seen a manifestation of — vaulting 
self-esteem among the Germans. I am 
aware that other travellers’ experiences 
have been different in this respect, but I 
must speak of things as I have found 
them. The military of all ranks have 
seemed to me most mild and courteous in 
their demeanour, in the streets, in the 
coffee-houses, at shows, at entertainments. 
I do not remember a bit of swagger, 
hardly a fa// word. And this, surely, is 
the proper way of bearing the burden of a 
great fame. As admiration is-not chal- 
lenged, no occasion is offered of disputing 
the title to it. Yet more admiration 
seems to be rendered than the most ex- 
acting could lay claim to; and not admira- 
tion only, but that ascription of marvellous 
qualities and powers by which ignorance 
and terror magnify what is naturally great 
into the supernatural. According to much 
writing and gossip current in England, 
there is not one of these unassuming 
German officers but can tell the number of 
cabbages in any Englishman’s garden, not 
one but can find his way blindfold to Lon- 
don from any part of the coast, not one 
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but has his name written in the domes- 
day-book which is to come into force after 
the next conquest. 

I have nowhere remarked such an ab- 
sence of self-assertion and silly pride as in 
the region where I now sojourn; and, 
strange to say, it is in the softer sex that 
these qualities are least to be seen. In the 
streets or on the roads may be remarked 
every day and all day young women, who, 
from their dress and general appearance, 
are above the labouring or serving class, 
trudging along with deep panniers 
strapped to their shoulders and hanging 
down their backs. They evidently do not 
think it any shame or any disgrace to trans- 
port in this fashion their own or their em- 
ployers’ wares. I must say that, as long as 
their burdens are in proportion to their 
strength, the sight rather gratifies than of- 
ends me, and appears to be in very healthy 
contrast with the servant-gal-ism and 
young-person-ism with which Iam more fa- 
miliar. I should add that these girls do not 
suffer even in appearance from their occu- 
pations. They are fresh, neat, healthy, 
clean, with modestly-braided hair in 
quantity no greater than might grow on 
their own heads, and far more prepossess- 
ing than the would-be-dainty tawdry be- 
ings whom we see trailing their garments 
in the dirt at home, and aping the cos- 
tume of people of fashion, and whose dig- 
nity would rise to bursting-point at the 
suggestion of their bearing a parcel in 
their august hands from street to street. 
But it is not these girls alone who conde- 
scend to do a little useful work. You 
must get very high indeed in the social 
scale before you come upon ladies who 
are simply born to consume the fruits of 
the earth. Most are said to be very not- 
able in their kitchens and housekeepers’ 
rooms, and any of them is ready to take 
her basket and go to market. My land- 
lady is the mistress of a large house con- 
taining very many suites of apartments — 
quite on a par, I should say, with the very 
best of those who let out apartments in Lon- 
don. She is some way short of middle 
age, well made, and good-looking. Two 
days ago, I, being in the fruit-market ad- 
miring the glorious sight on a splendid 
autumn day, saw mine hostess making 
her way with a large basket full of pro- 
visions on her arm, and in the other hand 
a net full of carrots and onions. Of 
course she exhibited not the least con- 
sciousness that she was doing anything 
unbecoming, and when I pulled my hat 
off she gave me a bend as gracious and 
self-possessed as if she had been engaged 
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in the most delicate of what we delight to 
call truly feminine occupations. If it be 
objected that these household cares and 
services are a bar to cultivation, the ob- 
jection will go for nothing with those who 

now anything of the Rests. There is 
hardly one of these practisers of house- 
wifery who does not pursue some useful 
art or elegant accomplishment — painting, 
music, languages, literature. No, it is 
certain that cultivation is not excluded; 
but waste of time is — sauntering, loun- 
ging, inordinate amusement, time-killing, 
— idling, in short: is this a loss? 

Here there is a great desire to advance 
in anything intellectual; but music, I 
should be inclined to say, is the favourite 
study as well as the favourite recreation. 
It is very hard for one on a low level to 
criticise those on a higher : but I can’t help 
making my observations, and, to my hum- 
ble apprehension, the Germans have got to 
almost too high a level. Music with them 
is a thing rather to be criticised than en- 
joyed; indeed the enjoyment of it con- 
sists in criticising as much as in feeling 
it. I am reminded, when I hear them 
speak about it, of Sterne’s observations, 
beginning with “And how did Garrick 
speak the soliloquy last night?” the an- 
swer to which question is, “Oh, three 
minutes too long by a stop-watch,” and 
so on. Of course they must feel and 
love music or they would not follow after 
itas they do; but feeling seems at last 
subordinated to judgment; they will not al- 
low themselves to be affected until the 
are satisfied that the composition to which 
they listen will bear picking to pieces. 
Not very long since I conversed with a 
German of high musical reputation—a 
man fully entitled to speak with authority 
on the subject, my knowledge of it being 
that of the vagabond Englishman. He 
spoke so disparagingly of several operas 
which I had been accustomed to admire 
as masterpieces, that I at length asked 
him what he thought of Italian music gen- 
erally. 

“Oh, it is nothing.” 

“You don’t see anything to admire in 
Bellini?” 

“No, nothing ; he is so feeble.” 

“Verdi? Donizetti?” 

“There are some pretty things,— but 
oh, it is poor!” 

“Well, what do you say to Rossini?” 

“Some merit in ‘// Barbiere, — the 
rest nothing,” 

“Surely ‘ Semiramide’ is fine?” 

“Oh, for a fair; but as music — no.” 
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“Pray name some composers whom 

you think admirable.” 
“Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 
but a gain to 


Gliick, Mendelssohn.” 

I should think it anythin 
be educated up to this height: the science 
or refinenient I should so obtain would 
never repay me for loss of the pleasure I 
now experience in hearing the music of 
“ Tancredi,” the “ Lucia,” the “ Trova- 
tore,” and a score of other old delights. 
As I write this confession, comes across 
me Burke’s supposition of a person thor- 
oughly unacquainted with sculpture ad- 
miring a barber’s block. But even if it be 
my ignorance which attaches me to my 
old friends, there is much bliss in the ig- 
norance. 

I was better satisfied with what the 
same gentleman said on.another subject, 
modern opinion on which had often exer- 
cised me much. I asked if he had ever 
heard Paganini. He had not, but he 
knew all about him. “ What,” said I, “is 
the meaning of the depreciation with 
which Paganini is now so often mentioned ? 
Everybody was enough astonished by him 
while he lived.” 

“Oh, he was a wonderful player, but in 
a peculiar line.” 

“ Peculiar certainly. But what do peo- 
ple mean by contrasting his performances 
with what they are pleased to call /egiti- 
mate playing? What is legitimate and 
what is illegitimate in playing the violin? 
If a man succeeds in producing the 
sweetest tones, and executing the most 
difficult passages, thereby giving a high 
degree of pleasure to his hearers, is his 
fame to be taken from him by the appli- 
cation of a meaningless adjective ?” 

“ His fame isn’t taken from him,” was 
the answer. “ What real fame he got, he 
keeps. But he played too much for the 
multitude; he was too fond of stage 
tricks. That performance on one string 
was simply to make people stare; music 
gained nothing by it. Then his harmon- 
ics, once thought so wonderful, were to 
some extent the result of material ar- 
rangement. To extract them he used 
strings so fine that an ordinary violinist 
would reject such as containing no tone. 
From the novelty of his style, he tock 

eatly for a time; but no one ever thought 
it worth while to follow in his footsteps. 
He founded no school.” 

Hereupon I shut up, rather mortified at 
having to surrender my belief in Paganini, 
but only too well convinced that he is not 
so much misused as I had fancied. 
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I have heard divers opinions about their 
military bands, many maintaining that they 
are harsh, and their selections unmelodi- 
ous. There is certainly rather an absence 
“of flutes and soft recorders;” but one 
is bound to think a little of the purpose of 
the band, as well as the effect it may have 
in a park on a summer’s afternoon. En- 
glish military bands are sometimes (and 
perhaps wisely) arranged as much for the 
gratification of the civil population as for 
martial purposes. But there is no need 
of that in Germany. The bands are 
strong in numbers and strong in the brass. 
The time to judge of them is when they 
are playing in front of their regiments, 
and there, in my opinion, their effect is 
fine. You don’t want dulcet airs or mov- 
. ing harmonies when troops are on the 
march, but nervous, brisk, inspiriting mu- 
sic, and that, I think, is to be heard here 
in perfection. It is no great pleasure to 
be awaked from a sound sleep, but I used 
to think it the least disagreeable of awak- 
enings when, during the past summer, the 
roll of the drums and the clanging of the 
trumpets announced an early march of a 
regiment. To look out in the grey of the 
morning and see the men moving at their 
brisk quickstep to the sound of most ani- 
mating music, through the otherwise de- 
serted streets, was glorious: and what 
with summer manceuvres, changes of sta- 
tions, etc., there was plenty of movement 
during summer. The smart quickstep 
which I have noted, although acceptable 
to the eye and ear, is, I should say, too 
rapid to be long maintained without un- 
necessary fatigue. The regiments on 
parade or on the march present certainly 
an appearance with which it would be 
difficult to find fault, even if one desired 
to do so; but on more tedious duties — 
on guard, for instance —there is certainly 
what we should call a want of smartness. 
A sentry slouches about in all imaginable 
positions, not in the least confining him- 
self to a recognized military attitude, and 
I think I have seen him with a lighted 
pipe in his mouth. The guard itself is 
often a slovenly-looking body, and its 
“turns out” and its reliefs very loose 
performances. The men wear, in sum- 
mer, trousers of what looks like sackcloth, 
of the colour of brown holland — most 
unsightly integuments; and I have seen 
sometimes men on fatigue as dirty fellows 
as one could possibly encounter. I used 
to fancy, and perhaps with reason, that all 
that the British army once suffered in the 
way of stiff stocks, collars six inches deep, 
tight sleeves, and unmerciful strapping, 
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was copied from the Prussians; but if 
that were so, the successors of the great 
Frederick’s troops have now cast awa 
rgidity and precision to an extent whic 
I can hardly reconcile with good order. 
Without in the least being insensible to 
the brilliancy of the achievements of the 
German troops in the late war—on the 
contrary, giving them all honour and 
credit —I take the liberty of thinking that 
if one could fairly fathom and ascertain 
the military point which England most 
admires in Prussia, it would be found to 
be her ability to raise men. She can 
bring them up in armies, in nations, in in- 
exhaustible hordes, as the French were 
pleased to express it during the war. 
What she does so easily and effectually is 
just the pinching shoe to us. We too 
are anxious to get men at call, and we 
know that there are two ways of getting 
them; one is by compelling service as 
Germany does, the other is by offering 
sufficient attraction in the way of pay. 
We do neither the one thing nor the 
other, but we go on wishing for a copious 
flow of recruits, and admiring Prussia 
who does take effectual steps for getting 
what she wants. I am aware that there 
are sound military objections to paying 
soldiers highly, and if these be regarded, 
there would seem to be no course left 
except compulsion. But where is the 
statesman with courage or influence to 
give us what we so much desire by the 
only advisable means?’ I think I ma 
pause (some time) for a reply; and I think 
we shall wait some time before our ranks 
are overcrowded. When England’s dan- 
ger shall be such that the multitude may 
apprehend it, then I doubt not she will, 
as she has before done, make any sacrifice 
to avert disaster. But it seems to be an 
accepted axiom now, that time will not be 
allowed after the danger is apparent for 
preparing to meet it. That must be done 
beforehand, and it is lamentable to think 
how little we have approached to the 
knowledge of how to be prepared. Not 
only are we unable in practice to indulge 
in the security of efficient defence; there 
is a strong party among us who on princi- 
ple contend against our being possessed 
of the means of defence. “Not only,” 
say they, “are a powerful army and navy 
very expensive, and therefore a constant 
canker in the country’s resources; they 
furnish inducement to the very thing, war, 
which we wish to avoid. If you have no 
force you cannot fight, you must be court- 
eous and conciliatory, and attain your 








ends by fair means, or postpone the grati- 




















fication of your desires for a season.” It 
never seems to occur to those who argue 
thus that there are other nations who also 
have desires, of which desires many are 
not favourable to our comfort or independ- 
ence; and that these nations would not 
scruple, if opportunity offered, to obtain 
their objects by force of arms. The Con- 
tinent swarms with armed men. Germany 
has found out how to have at command 
an enormous efficient army at small cost ; 
and other nations, after their own fashion, 
have magnified their armaments under the 
conviction that by showing force against 
force they adopt the only way of restrain- 
ing aggressive projects in the nation which 
first strengthened itself. And here they 
are probably right. When any one State 
has a stronger armament than any of its 
neighbours, it may be strongly tempted to 
try its power on somebody; but when it 
knows that it can be met by a force equal 
to its own, it will probably pause before 
rushing into unnecessary war — though 
this rule is not always to be relied on, as 
we saw five years ago. It is worth while 
to look back to the older days of Prussia 
and to learn from past events how danger- 
ous it is to allow any one power to bea 
triton among minnows. When the great 
Frederick came to his throne, he found 
that through his father’s care he was pos- 
sessed of incomparably the finest army in 
Europe. He burned to use it: there was 
none to say him nay; and so he entered 
on his first war, which led to all the rest. 
He fought for his rights, he said, and so 
his admirers and apologists say. Without 
desiring to controvert their argument, I 
answer that he would never have been 
distressed about his rights if he had not 
felt himself strong. It was not anxiety 
for his rights that caused him to have his 
army; it was his army which made him 
curious as to his rights. If other nations 
had been as well prepared as he was, his 
rights might possibly have slumbered for- 
ever. The temptation was not in simple 
force, but in superiority of force. 

You will guess how the great Frederick 
occurred to me. Of course, in traversing 
these regions I have been burnishing up 
what little I have ever known of their his- 
tory. I have been turning over Mr. 
Carlyle’s pages, wot with the pleasure 
which I should have liked to feel in a re- 
perusal. Do you know, I think the 
remarks which my German acquaintance 
made regarding Paganini might apply 
with very little alteration to Mr. Carlyle. 
By the peculiarity of his style he aston- 
ished readers for a time, but his style is 
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such as none would care to imitate, and 
such as never would become a model for 
a school of disciples. In this last glance 
back at Frederick I have been infinitely 
annoyed by the quaintness of the writing, 
which has lost its novelty and stands in 
the way of the meaning. A little while 
ago I read in some newspaper or period- 
ical a writer’s attempt to propound in 
plain English Mr. Carlyle’s moral system, 
and was unsatisfied with the attempt. 
Since then I have tried for myself to learn 
my duty as a man according to Mr. Car- 
lyle’s code; but I have got no light at all. 
i know that I must not be a Windbag, 
nor tolerate Wiggery, nor dwell among 
the Unveracities in this universe ; but how 
to apply these precepts I cannot tell, and 
the further I read the more confused I 
grow. I read, too, at least once in each 
chapter, that this is God’s* world and not 
the Devil’s; but methinks I heard this 
long ago, and had got the lesson by heart 
before I ever had the benefit of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s instructions. As far as I can at 
present judge, Mr. Carlyle quite arbitrari- 
2 singles out his man whom he designs 
or a great exemplar and sets his mark 
upon him. After that, the man, do what 
he may, cannot do wrong: he has got Mr. 
Carlyle’s seal on his forehead, and who 
shall dare to lay anything to his charge ? 
The great Frederick, it seems to me, was, 
saving your editorial presence, as great a 
rascal as any of “the Great,” which is 
saying a good deal. But then he is one 
of Mr. Carlyle’select. I tried to find out 
some well-known character with whom 
Mr. Carlyle has not dealt, but who was 
possessed of as many as possible of the 
qualities which Mr. Carlyle admires, and 
thought I would see how such a character 
would stand criticism. Now of all that I 
am acquainted with I do not perceive any 
who seems so entirely to Mr. Carlyle’s 
mind as Joab the son of Zeruiah, David’s 
captain of the host. Observe how he sets 
about his work. “And Joab said to Am- 
asa, Art thou in health, my brother ? 
And Joab took Amasa by the beard with 
the right hand to kiss him. But Amasa 
took no heed to the sword that was in 
Joab’s hand: so he smote him forthwith 
in the fifth rib, . . . and struck him not 
again.” This, by the way, was not the 
first “great fact” that Joab had executed 
in similar style. But look at the grandeur 
of the whole thing. Joab knew exactly 
what he wanted and resolved to have it. 
He did not allow the shot-rubbish of any 
Dryasdust to stand between him and his 
great purpose. Dog of an Amasa, no. 
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Thy life might have been spared (unvera- 
cious, a. sh life) if thou hadst known 
and respected the immutable laws; but 
in thy stupid unwisdom thou invitest the 
shedding of thy bowels, perverse clod! 
There was no Palaver, no Unreality, no 
Flunkeyism, no having the honour to be, 
none of these Phantasms, but only that 
quiet grasp of the beard and the cold steel 
under the fifth rib. After that the eternal 
Silences, oh, my friends ! 

Well, I don’t, upon reflection, quite be- 
lieve that Mr. Carlyle woud altogether 
admire Joab; but then how comes it 
he admires people who, in many points, 
so much resemble this son of Zeruiah? 
I should like, too, to know why it is 
that Mr. Carlyle speaks respectfully and 
gravely of only the two or three persons 
in an epic of whom he is pleased to ap- 
prove. All the rest have nicknames, or 
names of contempt, by which they are 
invariably called: their acts are mentioned 
with the bitterest scorn: their designs 
are touched upon with the same feeling 
with which one would touch a toad ora 
leprous garment. And I really cannot 
see why. I observe that, in the life of 
Frederick, George II. of England is al- 
ways mentioned as “ Little George,” with 
one foot advanced, and prominent eyes ; 
that the Duke of Cumberland is “the 


Martial Boy,” the queen of Spain “the 
Termagant of Spain,” —and so on; also, 
that the English people, though credited 
with good intentions, and some sound 
sense when it can be reached, is regarded 
only as a lumpish, goadable animal, more 
likely to commit folly than to stumble on 


the eternal veracities. On the other hand, 
no language is too fine for glorifying 
Frederick: all that he does (and he does 
some rather queer things) is heroic and 
eg and as for Ais people — well, I 
on’t think Mr. Carlyle, from beginning 
to end, ever remembers that there was a 
Prussian people. “L’état cest moi” 
certainly expresses the idea of his Fred- 
erick, although, I am afraid, there was a 
people who had to pay, and to smart, for 
Frederick’s amusements. Now surely 
this is hardly fair, impartial writing. Why 
should not the reader have some chance 
of discovering for himself who is con- 
temptible and who is admirable? I think 
it likely that, if the sneers and the eulo- 
gies could be made to change places, it 
would be quite easy to show the hero as 
ridiculous, and some of the scorned as 
heroes. For the interrogatories, broken 
sentences, and exclamations, really narrate 
nothing in a proper sense. They are 
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simply devices for forcing the readers’s 
mind into the groove which the author 
has made for it. 

To come back to things military, which, 
I take it, are more or less occupying the 
minds of Europe at present, you and I, 
dear editor, were never victims of Cobden 
delusions ; we have not, therefore, much 
to unlearn when we find that free-trade 
does not cause wars to cease in all the 
world. But what free-trade could not do, 
I hope that another cause is tending to 
effect. The enormous cost is too much 
for any country to encounter for a trifling 
object; and the guasz equality of arma- 
ments, which must make the event appear 
doubtful, is a farther inducement to cau- 
tion, as I have already said. The con- 
querors here — the recipients of that enor- 
mous indemnity—are not material gain- 
ers —far from it; and that they do not 
scruple to tell you. Prices have risen enor- 
mously throughout Germany in the last 
five years, and the war is unhesitatingly 
set down as the cause of the rise. I feel 
certain that the nation, elated as it prob- 
ably feels, is in no hurry to engage in 
another conflict like the last; and I think 
that the bill has been taken into the seri- 
ous consideration of all nations who are 
in the habit of paying their debts. It 
may answer for the handitti inthe Turk- 
ish provinces, who have nothing to lose 
and only a helpless government to encoun- 
ter, to make disturbances; but a nation 
that has realized wealth must think twice 
and thrice, like the ex-premier, before they 
stake it upon the cast of war. By the way, 
is it not marvellous to find Englishmen 
willing to abet the doings of these insur- 
gents? One ought not to be astonished at 
any rash act of Earl Russell; but how 
reasonable people can be found willing to 
foment this most barbarous of wars is 
hard to understand. They don’t like Mo- 
hammedanism: neither doI ; neither, Iam 
sure, do you. Possibly Europe might be 
all the better if the Turks were out of it. 
But they are not out. There they are 
occupying a large territory—a patent 
fact; and are we, because we don’t approve 
their religion, justified in fanning the flame 
of civil war in their territories? What 
should we think of a nation who might do 
sotous? I knowbut little of the grounds 
of the quarrel; but what I have heard of 
the war assures me that neither side de- 
serves the sympathy of sober, God-fearing 
men. The so-called Christians, if there 
be any difference between the parties, are 
more savage and horribly cruel than the 
Turks. But they are struggling against 
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oppression, they would have us believe. 
Surely we, of all peoples, ought to know 
the value of a howl about oppression, un- 
supported by any proof. We ought to 
know that a naturally turbulent race will 
never want pretence of being oppressed to 
excuse their turbulence — that no conces- 
sion, no benefit, will make them desist 
from rebellion. The sympathizers who 
have gone to help the insurgents as volun- 
teers have, I read, been robbed and mal- 
treated by the patriots. On the same 
sheet, again, I read that a band of Irish 
sympathizers is going out to help the ris- 
ing, and I am curious to hear what booty 
the insurgents will extract from a I 
also think there may be some difficulty in 
cutting off his nose. It would not bea 
bad thing if the Irish contingent were to 
imitate their Sclave friends by taking a few 
priests with them. Some of those rever- 
end persons who figured in the Galway 
election of 1871 are so admirably adapted 
for guerilla warfare, that I could reconcile 
myself‘ to their absence for a season in 
consideration of their devoting themselves 
to congenial and useful employment. 

The Turks as a power are destined, as 
we must all see, to disappear from Europe ; 
and one almost ventures to hope that they 
may melt quietly away. The a of a 
great power to seize any portion of their 
territory would, in all probability, be the 
signal for a great war; and where all are 
armed and prepared, none will be over-act- 
ive about annexation. The European 
principalities and provinces of the Sultan 
will perhaps by degrees approach more 
and more nearly to independence ; and it 
is possible that at last the seat of govern- 
ment may be transferred to Asia. Who 
then will have the command of the Helles- 
pont and Bosphorus? who will sit in the 
seat of “the sick man”? Constantinople 
ought, then, to be made the capital of a 
kingdom Christian and strong — of a new 
kingdom. This will be better for all con- 
cerned than a partition —don’t you think 
so? Very well, then; let Maga decree 
that so it is to be. 

Whoever may try to play any selfish 
game in the Black Sea will, I trust, make 
acquaintance with that eighty-one-ton gun 
which we are now certain to perfect and 
to make a caution to sinners. We have 
surely been wise in designing this tremen- 
dous instrument; the race between the 
attack and the defence was inevitable ; we 
could not keep out of the competition ; and 
the end of it is that we are strongest in 
both. The ram, too, seems to be a most 
formidable power (I wish we could keep it 
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out of our own ironsides); and I fancy 
that we are quietly but steadily instituting 
a system of torpedo-warfare which will be 
heard of whenever we again may have to 
burn powder. I only.wish we could im- 
prove our military arm as we do our naval 
one. But when fom to that side, all is 
gloomy and discouraging. Viscount Card- 
well’s follies, which Maga indefatigably 
exposed and denounced while they were 
being committed, are now generally recog- 
nized as follies—very mischievous and 
expensive follies! Prominent among 
them are the enormous blunders — the 
abolition of purchase and the depot-cen- 
tres: we shall mourn yet sincerely over 
both. 

You would scarcely have thought, had 
you been in Weimar the last week of Au- 
gust, that the greatest prince in Christen- 
dom would be there in a few days to pay 
a short visit. There was very little to be 
seen, till the very last, in the way of prep- 
aration, and I never heard of a dozen beds 
being engaged. Yet it was undoubtedly 
true that the emperor of Germany was 
expected, and equally true that Weimar, 
after its fashion, was about to break out 
into glorification. The object of the visit 
was, as the newspapers informed you some 
weeks since, to unveil the statue of Charles 
Augustus, the grand-duke who was Goe- 
the’s contemporary and friend; which 
statue was, a day or two before its epiph- 
any, drawn through the town zzcoznito, 
and, by an application of the mechanical 
powers not quite so smart as we should 
have made in England, dismounted from 
its truck and housed in the wooden edifice 
which had been erected over the pedestal. 
There it was rapidly got into position by a 
process which anybody might see who 
chose to look through the chinks in the 
boards. If you went to see how the 
statue got on, you were sure to see some- 
thing else —namely, that the Furstin 
Platz, the square where it now stands, was 
being decorated for the occasion. The 
decoration was done with banners, trees, 
and flowers; banners to stream in all 
directions at the show, trees to mask dead 
walls or unsightly buildings, flowers to 
beautify every space where they could 
conveniently be displayed. A pavilion, 
which gradually grew to be very gay, was 
put up for the imperial party facing the 
veiled statue. And round three sides of 
the square were erected galleries or trib- 
unes for spectators, tastily covered and 
ornamented. The square maybe capable 
of holding three thousand people packed 
very close — hardly more; so you see no 
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very great crowd was expected to be tread- 


ing on the kibes of royalty. If an imperial 
or a royal visitor were expected to appear 
in any small English town, who can tell 
what number of spectators would have to 
be provided for? who could take the meas- 
ure of the scrambling for rooms, for win- 
dows, for standing-ground, or the prices 
that would be paid? At Weimar one 
might be accommodated in a window or 
on the tribune for one thaler, that is, three 
shillings. A little before the /é¢e-day all 
the inhabitants began to ornament their 
houses, and the decoration consisted for 
the most part of wreaths and festoons 
formed of the small branches of the fir- 
tree. These were fastened about, along 
string-courses, cornices, and plinths, over 
and around windows and doors, up and 
down spouts and coigns. At the very last 
came some flowers to relieve the very som- 
bre continuity of green. And nearly every 
house displayed banners from the attic 
windows. In one street they took up the 
pavement, and planted young firs —de- 
cidedly the favourite embellishment — on 
both sides. On the day of the emperor’s 
arrival, busts of him and of the grand-duke, 
flanked by those of the irrepressible 
Goethe and Schiller, began to be visible 
in some of the windows, with jets of gas 
near them. At the palace a few simple 
designs for gas-illumination were got 
ready, and thus the preparations were, I 
think, complete. They seem trifling when 
detailed on paper, but I assure you the 
effects were remarkably good. Every- 
body did his little towards giving honour 
to the Kaiser, and the whole was in better 
taste, and far more to the credit of the little 
place, than if it had launched into great 
expense, which would probably have been 
a failure after all. I was there a little too 
soon, you know, and saw the preparations 
going on; if I had arvived on the day of 
the show and judged by the effect alone, 
I should have’ thought it a magnificent 
affair. The old hero was to arrive at ten 
o’clock at night or thereabout, and every- 
body along his route determined to illumi- 
nate his house, flat, wing, or solitary win- 
dow. This was done in the simplest man- 
ner possible — one row of candles in each 
window ; but the long lines of light looked 
remarkably well. All was prepared in un- 
exceptionable weather, and we looked for- 
ward to a continued sunshine ; but just on 
the morning before the arrival the sky 
was suddenly overcast, and burst in rain 
and wind —a deplorable day, the bitter 
spite of the elements. But this was only 
Weimar weather, the emperor brought his 
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own fair sky with him; the clouds cleared 
away towards evening, giving good prom- 
ise for to-morrow, the only trouble being 
concerning the decorations, which the 
storm would have seriously damaged in 
all probability. A torchlight procession 
of students and trades’ fraternities, very 
strong in bands of music, and embellished 
with many on | dresses and banners, 
walked to the railway station about a mile 
from the town, and he thence lined and 
lighted the way down. Amid the most 
brilliant sparklings of light, amid waving 
and cheerings, the state carriages rolled 
along the streets, the inmates profuse 
of bows and fluttering handkerchiefs ; 
but it was too dark to distinguish per. 
sonages in the close carriages. When the 
great people were safe in the Schloss, and 
I hope enjoying refreshment — for the 
Kaiser had had a hard day of it, Sedan 
festivities at Berlin in the morning and 
then the journey and entry, it would have 
tried a young man —the torches all 
streamed back again in procession, and 
the long line of lights, after traversing the 
principal streets, wound itself with many 
wheels and countermarchings into a dense 
mass in front of the Stadthaus. I never 
saw so many torches burning together, 
and was greatly impressed by the effect: 
those brawny candlesticks mentioned in 
“ The Legend of Montrose” rose up in 
memory. Presently the music of man 

bands ceased, and the voices of the mul- 
titude of torch-bearers went up in patriotic 
hymns. These were hearty and vigorous, 
if not in the highest style of art. One of 
them magnified Deutschland ober alles. 
Do you remember, dear editor, when we 
used to hear something similar about a 
patria (rather a faineante party now) who 
was chartered to rule the waves? We 
know what that has come to; so I could 
not feel quite certain that the songs of the 
fatherland would continue always to be 
pitched in the same key. But I hope the 
singers believed in the continued glory 
and magnanimity of their country as re- 
ligiously as I once did in the eternal 
supremacy of —of—another place, as 
they say in Parliament. What a plague 
it is to grow old and unbelieving ! 

By half past ten or a little later the ex- 
citement was all over, and Weimar was 
settling to its first sleep. They prefer to 
utilize the daylight here, and seldom hear 
the chimes at midnight, because they are 
up with the lark, though not up Zo a lark, 
as was remarked to me by a person whose 
acquaintance I do not continue. Before 
Z got to sleep I thankfully remembered 
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that I had narrowly escaped adding an 
unintentional brilliancy to the illumina- 
tion. It happened that I possessed — 
—I possessed, I say, nine or ten win- 
dows looking to the street, and for each 
of these windows I had procured the 
requisite row of candles to do honour to 
the Kaiser. The windows belonged to 
different rooms, and neither ! nor my be- 
longings thought it necessary, to have a 
watch in every room, because the candles, 
once lighted, seemed likely to burn out 
peaceably enough; but again this con- 
founded foreign joiner’s work! A blind, 
coiled out of sight on its roller, and 
thought to be as fixed as fate, descended 
of its own accord in an empty room right 
upon the lights, and ignited instantly. 
Close behind it were inflammable cur- 
tains ; touching the curtains was further 
drapery. No chamber.ever stood a better 
chance of blazing away. But at this mo- 
ment one of my household, who had gone 
out on some errand and had already 
proceeded some yards from the house, 
thought of just stepping back to see how 
our display looked, saw the sheet of flame, 
and in a twinkling alarmed us who stood 
at another window. In another twinkling 
the blind was down and wrapped in an un- 
fortunate person’s coat, some fingers were 
badly burned, a lady’s dress spoiled, and 
all of us inexpressibly relieved. God be 
thanked : it might have been a worse busi- 
ness ! 

A glorious day for the /é¢e. Off I set, 
unable to shake off my English ideas 
about a crush, an hour and a half before 
the time appointed for the ceremony. I 
need have felt no misgiving about my 
place, but I was glad to be early on the 
ground, for the arrivals of those who were 
to witness or take part in the pageant 
were worth observing. Before noticing 
arrivals, however, I gazed about to see 
how far the storm of yesterday had inter- 
fered with the decorations. A few stavesa 
little out of the perpendicular, and a few 
striped banners with the hues rather 
washed into one another —that was the 
worst of it. Generally all was as fresh as 
on the day of erection, and everything 
promised liberally for the success of the 
pageant — fine weather, gay scenery, good 
humour, good order, and the imperial 
presence. When I took my stand there 
was not a large gathering in the square. 
The tribunes were sprinkled with parties 
of ladies, and there were a few people 
promiscuously assembled on the pave- 
ment, but these were kept well back 
towards the tribunes on two sides, and 
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not permitted to collect on the third side 
at all, the reasons for which restrictions 
were soon apparent. Clubs or guilds be- 
gan to arrive in procession, each headed 
y a band, and to form in very close 
order on one side. There was nothing 
very remarkable about these, and one be- 
gan to grow weary of the untutored musi- 
cians, when strains of a very different 
order were heard from another direction, 
and it was clear that troops were on the 
march. The crescendo of the band ended 
in due course with the appearance of the 
guard of honour, which formed up close in 
front of the tribune where I was stationed. 
Their arms and helmets glanced brightl 
in the sun, and their plumes and ae 
ards added to the lustre of the sight. Of- 
ficers of rank began to congregate in the 
centre. All this time the tribunes were 
rapidly filling, gentlemen with stars, col- 
lars, and ribbons abounding as I never be- 
fore saw such decorations abound. Cer- 
tainly on that day they were not distinc- 
tions. Now, methinks, that the military 
have come up, the commencement of the 
ceremony is not for off. Wrong; the 
soldiers ordered arms and stood at ease 
for some time while things appeared to 
stand still. By-and-by came in a strong 
representation of the University of Jena, 
a seat of learning to which Charles Au- 
gustus had been a great benefactor; stu- 
dents in bonnets and feathers, very med- 
ieval, and the officers of the university, 
the doctors, and professors in their robes. 
These, I think, completed the expectant 
assembly; and when I had done lookin 
at the academical costumes, and coul 
turn again to the pavilion, I perceived that 
the back part of it was already occupied 
by gentlemen and ladies of the court, and 
more courtiers were then arriving, the 
way from the palace to the pavilion being 
now thronged with people and carriages 
making their way up in close procession. 
As these discharged their burdens, uni- 
forms of many different nations began to 
mingle with the German uniforms in the 
square,— these belonged, some to military, 
some to diplomatic functionaries, and 
formed wonderful examples of the art of 
bedizening broadcloth with embroidery 
and buttons. Still the string of carriages 
advanced; the back part of the pavilion 
grew fuller and fuller; and now there are 
shouts. The troops are called to atten- 
tion; the company in the pavilion ar- 
range themselves round the walls and 
leave the centre line clear from rear to 
front. A state carriage rolls up and dis- 
charges, not the emperor, but the grand- 
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duke of Saxe-Weimar, his grand-duch- 
ess, and the hereditary prince their eldest 
son, who advance toward the front but 
keep to the sides. The imperial party is, 
however, not far off, for the shouting is 
redoubled, and all the way down towards 
the palace we can see hats waving. Here 
they are at last. The carriage discharges 
its load, and we see the empress, with the 
Prince and Princess Frederick Charles of 
Prussia. But where is the Kaiser ? I don’t 
see him. Iam looking forthe Kaiser. He 
is not there, I am sure, for I should know 
him in a moment. Is the carriage gone 
back to bring him up alone in solemn state, 
or is ? “ Why, look, there he is,” said 
some charitable person, interrupting my 
twaddle. Not ten yards from me stood 
the old Kaiser and soldier. He had walked 
up the square to look at the troops be- 
fore he entered the pavilion, and was now 
standing opposite me, making some re- 
marks to one of his generals. A veri- 
table imperator there he was, looking 
healthy and happy, and carrying his sev- 
enty-cight years marvellously well. You 
don’t see such a man many times in your 
life --one whose place in history is al- 
ready secured, and whose glory is not 
sullied by discreditable or doubtful con- 
duct. Gallant old man! nobody can 
grudge him a tittle of the honour so lav- 
ishly given. He earned and deserves it 
all. Presently he is back in the pavilion 
and takes his seat in the centre of the 
front row, along which may be seen to 
right and left the grand-ducal pair and the 
royal guests, while immediately behind 
sit the hereditary prince, his wife and sis- 
ters — and the proceedings begin in ear- 
nest. A long prayer by an ecclesiastic was 
followed by two long speeches from 
learned university lights. The clergyman 
and orators took post in a rostrum formed 
of boughs and leaves which stood a little 
to the right (looking from the pavilion) of 
a line joining the Kaiser’s place to the cen- 
tre of the statue. I could not understand 
what they said, but I admired especially 
the power of their lungs and throats. At 
last the speaking was over and the un- 
veiling took place amid vociferous ap- 
plause. Then the emperor and all the 
guests were taken by the grand-duke 
round the statue to inspect it, and -after 
that a few presentations were made. All 
the presentees were very heartily received, 
especiilly the sculptor, whose hand I 
thougit his Imperial Majesty would have 
shakei off. And that, I think, ended the 
rite, for it was getting near one o’clock, at 
which hour Germans expect to get their 
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dinners. So the company great an dsmall 
moved off and dispersed, and the new 
statue in its glory was left almost alone in 
the midst of the square. It may be a faith- 
ful likeness, and perhaps meritorious as a 
work of art; but a pleasing image it is not. 
A short stout man, much draped, and 
mounted upon a tremendous horse, makes 
one think of Richard Crookback on white 
Surrey. The aspect of the figure is to- 
wards the palace, park, and river: the 
site could hardly have been better chosen. 

That afternoon Goethe’s town-house, 
or rather his private apartments in the 
town-house, and his garden-house, were 
open to the inspection of all who had _tak- 
en the trouble to procure tickets of ad- 
mission. One could only be surprised at 
the misery and meanness in which he 
chose to live. In a spacious house, with 
chambers looking several ways, his study 
was miserably dark and gloomy, facing 
the north; his bedroom, kept still as 
nearly as possible in the same condition 
as at his death, was a mere closet without 
a fireplace; the arm-chair in which he 
died stands still by the bedside, a wretch- 
ed piece of furniture. I, like most of 
your readers as I suppose, had formed an 
idea of the “last scene of all,” from Mr. 
Lewes’s description; but I had not got it 
right, and was sorry to correct my fancy 
by actual observation. Is it not strange 
that such a man should select for his 
study an apartment wherein, on a fine 
summer afternoon, it was almost impossi- 
ble to read or write except close to the 
window? As for the garden-house, which 
is a mean, ugly two-storeyed cottage with 
two or three most scantily furnished clos- 
ets in it, built on the edge of the park, 
one wonders what its attractions were. 
Mr. Lewes, I think, says that it is a place 
where a_half-pay pr ah would hardly 
think himself properly domiciled. I 
should be inclined to cap this with the re- 
mark that I think a staff-sergeant would 
in these days kick very hard against: hav- 
ing such quarters allotted to him; and 
that even if he were to go quietly in, the 
doetor and sanitary inspector would be 
apt to have him out again in quick time. 
Schiller’s apartments are always to be 
viewed for a very trifling “ consideration.” 
They are more comfortable than Goethe’s, 
though in an attic story, and though Schil- 
ler was the poorer man. The worship 
which these two geniuses and Wieland re- 
ceive in Wiemar, would hardly be credited 
by any who have not witnessed it. It 
would be invidious to say that it is exces- 
sive; and yet, in a place which has so 
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little variety of “lions,” one gets tired, 
like that discriminating Athenian, of hear- 
ing them perpetually called “ the divine,” 
and of meeting their busts at every turn. 
It must be admitted that the Germans are 
forward enough to do honour to intellect. 
The Weimar living celebrity at present is 
Liszt, the musical composer, who gets 
quite as much worship as the grand-duke. 
One day in Leipzig 1 saw a crowd such 
as in England one would have seen only 
at the heels of the Tipton Slasher or the 
Dorking Pet, and on investigating the 
cause, found that Liszt had come over for 
a few hours, and was being what Mr. 
Weller called “ twigged” by the admiring 
crowd. 

At night the Kaiser went in state to the 
opera, where a piece composed for the 
occasion, and in adoration of Weimar’s 
two divinities, was produced. There was 
a very pretty dream in it, displaying, in 
tableaux, the creations of the two great 
geniuses, the scene being laid in the 
grounds at Tiefurt, where Schiller used to 
recite his plays, and also to see them acted 
in the open air, this being one of the rural 
enjoyments of Charles Augustus and his 
grand-duchess. It was of course a most 
brilliant so¢rée: everything went off well, 
and the reception of the emperor was as 
enthusiastic as could be. I observed that 
when he first appeared, and had had some 
seconds of acclaim and deafening plau- 
dits, he seemed to think the lion might 
have too great a share, and turning fairly 
round took hold of the Grand-Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar and almost pushed him to 
the front, when he also got a strong offer- 
ing of that incense of which Mr. Lowe 
thought that he and his middle-aged friends 
were so cruelly defrauded in the autumn 
of 1873. The Kaiser seemed a little tired, 
and no wonder; but the theatre there 
does not encroach upon one’s night-rest. 
It was all over soon after nine; and the 
great people took their way to the palace 
through crowds of people, and again along 
illuminated streets. 

Twice again I saw the highly popular 
imperator,— once while he was on his 
way for a country drive in a hackney car- 
riage, with a forage-cap on his head this 
time instead of his helmet,—and once 
while he was on his way to the railway in 
state. I suppose Weimar never before 
had so grand a gala. The visit seemed to 
make everybody happy; and probably the 
empress, who is a Weimar princess, had 
her full share of the pleasure. One is 
never quite contented. I should have 
been glad if Bismark and Von Moltke had 
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been of the party, and I could have borne 
another sight of the crown-prince. When 
I last saw him he had the empress Eu- 
génie on his arm, as you know. 

The day after the emperor’s departure I 
left Weimar, of which little place I de- 
sire to speak in the kindest terms. Its 
park is charming, and its environs delight- 
ful for summer visitors. I do hope, how- 
ever, that before I pay it another visit, 
German science may have found out the 
method and the expediency of trapping 
drains ; for villainous smells, entirely pre- 
ventible, do abound in that celebrated 
little town to a degree which you would 
think no civilized people could tolerate. 

These presents are to be despatched to 
you from Leipzig, a city whose first ap- 
pearance has x het | me very pleas- 
antly, but of which I as yet know very lit- 
tle. The great battle-field close to the city 
I have made out, and the awful bridge 
over the Elster. These regions, where 
the great Napoleon reached the beginning 
of his end, are, of course, full of interest, 
and will be worth examination. I think, 
too, I may spend a few sunshiny hours on 
the charming boulevards — fortifications 
no longer — of this very prepossessing 
city. How can I do justice — but justice 
suggests mercy, and I will have done. 
Another time, perhaps, you may know 
what it is that I cannot do justice to. 
Meanwhile, dear editor, rest assured of 
the distinguished consideration and hearty 
good wishes of 

A WANDERING ENGLISHMAN. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
(continued.) 


For a few minutes the regiment re- 
mained unmolested, drawn up on the bare 
plain; but presently fire was opened on it 
from a couple of heavy guns posted be- 
hind a gap in the town-wall. After a 
round or two the enemy got the range, 
and a shot crashing through the line 
killed a couple of men and ‘horses, front 
and rearrank. Kirke thereon sent Yorke 
to the brigadier to propose that he should 
retire into the cover of the grove; but a 
message came back that it was the gener- 
al’s order to hold the ground in advance 
of the grove, and keep the enemy from 
making a counter-attack across the front 
of the line. 
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“ Counter-attack!” said Kirke bitterly, 
as he received the message; “ much they 
look like attacking anybody, don’t they? 
However, orders must be obeyed. Thank 
God, here come some guns to help us;” 
and as he spoke half a troop of horse- 
artillery came galloping up round the 
edge of the grove; and, taking up a posi- 
tion on the right of Kirke’s men, unlim- 
bered and opened fire on the walls with 
shell and shrapnel. This diverted the at- 
tention of the enemy, who turned one gun 
on their assailants, but kept one still 
going on the cavalry, now serving it with 
grape. The distance was about eight 
hundred yards, and the gun badly served ; 
but the ground was perfectly smooth and 
level ; eighteen-pounder grape under such 
conditions was a formidable thing to face ; 
and it was difficult to avoid wincing as the 
shot came crashing along with the angry 
growl peculiar to the missile, tearing up 
the ground, and making a little cloud of 
dust. Kirke kept the regiment drawn up 
in line, to render the mark as thin as pos- 
sible, but almost every discharge took 
effect, and the pause between each was 
spent in moving the disabled men into 
doolees and sending them to the rear, or 
in disengaging riders from their dead 
horses. 


Presently the brigadier rode up. Twen- 
ty-three men killed and wounded, report- 
ed Kirke, and thirty-five horses, in these 
few minutes, and there would be plenty 


more if they stopped in that place. “I 
don’t like to lose my fellows in this way to 
no purpose.” 

It could not be helped, Tartar said; 
the orders were positive to hold the 
ground and keep the flank secure. 

“T think I could make the flank pretty 
secure, sir, if you would let me advance 
and threaten ‘Heir flank. Those fellows 
yonder only want a little encouragement 
to skedaddle, but this long bowls is just 
the game they like.” But Tartar said the 
general would not allow any forward 
movement of the cavalry to be made with- 
out his orders. 

“TI wish the general would come here 
and see things for himself,” replied Kirke ; 
“we should be just as useful under cover 
behind the trees, instead of in front of 
them.” 

“It won’t last long,” said the other; 
.“the town will be carried presently.” 
Then the brigadier with his brigade-major 
joined Kirke in riding slowly up and down 

efore the line, their orderlies behind 
them. They tried to talk unconcernedly, 
but it was not easy to keep up the conver- 
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sation when the puff of white smoke arose 
behind the wall, to be followed immediate- 
ly by the angry growl of the grape as it 
rushed towards them along the level 
ground. 

Suddenly the brigadier and his horse 
rolled over. Kirke and the brigade-major 
jumped down to his assistance, but he 
soon got up unhurt; his horse, however, 
had been killed. 

“ A bad look-out,” said Tartar, looking 
at the poor beast which lay in its last con- 
vulsions; “ what shall I do for a mount?” 

“No difficulty about that, sir,” said 
Kirke, pointing to his orderly’s horse, 
which stood riderless behind them, the 
man having fallen dead by a grapeshot 
from the same discharge; and, indeed, the 
brigadier was fain to disengage his saddle 
from his own charger, and put it on the 
native orderly’s trooper. 

Thus passed the minutes which seemed 
like hours ; the gunners were busy in re- 
plying to the enemy’s fire, but the cavalry 
had no occupation, and plenty of time for 
reflection. At last there was a sudden 
cessation of the deadly game, explained 
almost immediately by the appearance of 
some European soldiers on the house- 
tops, firing with musketry on the group of 
men serving the two guns. The town 
had been carried; and the occupants of 
the part of it opposite Kirke’s regiment, 
being thus taken in flank, soon disap- 
peared in flight to the rear. Now would 
have been the time for the cavalry to 
make acircuit of the walls and cut in upon 
the fugitives; but no orders came to 
move, and there only remained the mel- 
ancholy occupation of counting up the 
casualties, and fitting spare men to spare 
horses. Seventy-six men, or nearly one- 
sixth of the strength of the regiment pres- 
ent on the field, had been killed and 
wounded, the latter for the most part 
badly, and eighty-seven horses were dis- 
abled; so that Kirke’s Horse figured 
handsomely in the account of the battle, 
and readers of the Gazette might have 
supposed, from the general’s reference to 
its distinguished conduct and severe loss, 
that the regiment had spent the day in 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting, instead 
of having been uselessly sacrificed for a 
stupid precaution. The officers of the 
regiment, on comparing notes afterwards, 
were agreed that it had been the most 
serious duty any of them had gone through, 
active fighting under excitement being far 
less trying than standing up in cold blood 
to be dred at without power of retaliation. 
But their usual good luck had attended 
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them. Braddon’s big Australian horse 
had gone down; while Egan had had a 
grapeshot — his holster, and Yorke 
another through his turban ; but otherwise 
they had come off unscathed; and they 
began jokingly to style themselves the in- 
vulnerables, half believing that they really 
were. 

But not for long after this affair did the 
title continue to be appropriate. The main 
army was now posted for a time in a sta- 
tionary encampment, while columns de- 
tached from it scoured the surrounding 
country, beating up fugitives; and Kirke’s 
Horse, whi': thus employed, came up sud- 
den. ‘morning with a body of the 
enemy = uty and the remains of a bat- 
tery of field-artillery. Here was an oppor- 
tunity long sought for; Kirke’s Horse had 
done almost everything possible in the 
way of fighting but capture guns ; so while 
these, surprised in the dusky dawn, 
opened an uncertain fire, Kirke, bringing 
his regiment round at a gallop, gained 
their flank, and charging down before they 
could limber up, cut down the gunners, 
and captured the four guns, the cavalry 
making off without awaiting the onset. 
Just as the advance was made, Braddon 
(who led the rear squadron) with his horse 
was seen to fall, but there was no time to 
It 


stop and inquire what had happened. 
was half an hour or more before the regi- 
ment returned to its old ground, and there 
the officers found their comrade lying un- 


der a tree. Maxwell had just amputated 
both legs, shattered by a round-shot which 
had passed through his horse. 

He had hardly recovered from the effect 
of the chloroform which Maxwell had ad- 
ministered, and at first did not remember 
what had happened, or where he was. 
“ Ah! now I understand,” he said at last, 
as he saw the commandant and Yorke 
stooping over him, while Maxwell on his 
knees was still busied with his work, — “ I 
am minus a couple of legs. Very odd, 
too, I don’t feel anything. That’s a com- 
fort, is it not? It helps one to bear the 
loss with proper resignation. How long 
am I good for, doctor, do you think ?” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Maxwell, 
“you ve borne the operation splendidly, 
and a constitution like yours will carry a 
man through anything. The pulse is 
strong, and everything going on well.” 

“ All the resources of the highest medi- 
cal skill were brought to bear on the case, 
but alas! proved unavailing,” interrupted 
the wounded man — “that will be my epi- 
taph, I take it; it wasn’t the doctor’s fault, 
but the man’s. Excuse my chaff, doctor,” 
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he continued, “I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings; if ever there was a surgeon who 
could pull a fellow through it would be 
you, I know that; but tell me, doctor, did 
you ever knowa case of a man pullin 
through who had both his legs taken o 
by a round-shot? Shock to the system, 
isn’t it, that you call it? And yet I feel 
quite right up here,” said the wounded 
man, withdrawing one of the hands that 
made a pillow for his head, and tapping 
hischest. “ Nevertheless, Yorke, my boy, 
you will be second in command before 
many hours are over. But how about the 
guns ? you took them, I hope, major?” 
“Oh yes,” replied Kirke, “we made a 
capital job of it; took the whole four, and 
accounted for a lot of the gunners as well.” 
“ Well done!” cried Braddon, cheerily ; 
“there’s the C.B. for you, major, certain, 
and a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy at the 
least, even if you were not sure of it be- 


-fore.” 


“ And for you, too, I hope,” said Kirke, 
his usual hard tone softened as he looked 
down distressed at his mangled comrade. 

“ Very kind of you to say so, major; but 
there is only one more step for me to 
make, and not having any legs to make it 
with, it ought to be a short one. The 
present company see the joke, I hope,” he 
added, looking up at the anxious faces 
above him as he lay with his head resting 
under his hands. “ But I am keeping you 
here too long; the wounded ought to be 
sent to the rear, you know. Cavalry 
should have no incumbrances.” 

In truth it was time to be moving on, 
for the regiment had a long march to make 
before its return to camp; and the wound- 
ed man (the only one in the whole regiment 
wounded in this skirmish) was placed in a 
doolee and sent off under the escort of a 
native officer and detachment, while the 
rest of the party with the captured guns 
proceeded on their way, Maxwell accom- 
panying them, fora native regiment has 
only one surgeon attached to it, and more 
casualties might occur before the expedi- 
tion was ended. 

Kirke’s Horse returned to headquarters 
on the evening of the following day; and 
while the commanding officer went to the 

eneral’s tent to report proceedings, Yorke 
hastened as soon as he could get away to 
the main camp-hospital, whither his wound- 
ed comrade had beenconveyed. The hos- 
pital was formed of a little street of tents, 
orderly and quiet, the only moving objects 
being here and there a camp-follower or 
two, as they sat squatting outside the 
tents, smoking their hookahs or cooking 
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their frugal meal. Towards the end of 
the street some larger tents betokened 
the quarters of the wounded officers, while 
it was closed at the end by those of the 
medical officers in charge, in front of 
which sat two surgeons smoking their 
cheroots after the labours of the day. 
One of these rose at once as Yorke rode 
up, and conducted him to the tent where 
Braddon lay. He was doing wonderfully 
well, said the surgeon before they went 
in, notwithstanding the shock and the 
journey; pulse still firm; he must have a 
wonderful constitution. 

Braddon occupied an airy tent with two 
beds (the second being vacant), the only 
other person in it being his bearer, sitting 
patient in a corner to execute his master’s 
behests. The wounded man received his 
friend with a cheery voice. 

“Here I am, you see, wonderfully jolly, 
all right in this quarter still” —tapping 
his chest—“and ready for my dinner; 
but how long is this to last? I am_look- 
ing out for the coming change, but it 
doesn’t come. Except that I am a little 
tired of lying on my back already, I never 
felt better in my life. Curious, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said the surgeon, cheerily; 
“you are doing famously; Maxwell will 
be quite prond of your case.” 

“ Famously, indeed. Come, doctor, did 
- ever know a case of a man losing both 
nis legs in this way and pulling through ?” 

“Know a case? I should think so. 
Why, there is a sergeant of a foot-regi- 
ment in this very camp who has lost both 
his legs, and is almost well now.” 

“ Ah, but he didn’t lose them bya round- 
shot, I’ll-be bound. No, Maxwell,” he 
continued, addressing that officer, who 
had just entered the tent, “you may ex- 
plain to our good friend here that it is no 
good trying to bamboozle me, and, what 
is more, that I don’t want to be deceived. 
I know what is in store for me, as well as 
either of you dé; but it is very odd that I 
should feel so well.” 

The next day, when Yorke paid his 
friend a visit, he found him still well and 
hearty, although less excited in manner. 
“ Not much change, you see,” he said, 
smiling. ‘No; no pain whatever, except 
that there is a big knot in the cordage of 
this bed which touches me up in the back 
a little. But it isn’t worth while bothering 
about it just for a day or two. No; there 
is no pain in the stumps, and no feeling 
either; that is the bad sign, is it not? 
You can’t have a rally where there is no 
nervous power, you know. The only won- 
der is the numbness does not begin creep- 
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ing up the body, as with Socrates after 
drinking the hemlock. I feel quite right 
here still,” tapping his chest. “There’s 
no need to pull such a long face, my dear 
fellow,” he continued. “What does it 
matter one man more or less being knocked 
over? We have won the day, and put the 
mutiny down; and the thing has been 
done cheap at the price. And what is 
more, I don’t care a bit about it myself. 
That seems odd to you, doesn’t it? Only 
two days ago I was thinking about brevets, 
and promotions, and a career, and all the 
rest of it, just as keenly as any man; and 
now I lie here, waiting for the end, and if 
you'll believe me, I don’t feel as if I would 
. a button to have my legs back again. 
should have grudged to have been 
knocked over and useless when in the 
residency, I confess, before I had had a 
rap at the rascals; but now there are 
plenty more where I came from. Why, 
now I think of it, you are senior lieutenant 
in the 76th, and will get the step in the 
regiment, besides being made second in 
command of the Horse. I beg your par- 
don,” continued the sick man, seeing that 
his friend looked pained; “but you know 
it’s my way; I can’t help a little chaff. I 
know you are sorry for me, and all that; 
but still business is business, and there 
would be no promotion if there were no 
casualties. No, my dear fellow, I should 
have been afraid to sneak out of the world 
at the time when I was under a cloud; 
but now that I am set right again with the 
public it is different. And is there a man 
in India who could be better spared? I 
haven’t got a relation in the world who 
cares twopence about me. My sister and 
I used to be pretty fond of each other 
when we were children; but she has been 
married these ten years to a rich man 
whom I have never seen, and somehow 
the letter-writing dropped after a time.” 
Yorke asked whether he would not wish 
to see the camp-chaplain, but Braddon 
declined the proposal. “I don’t suppose 
I have been inside a church for a dozen 
years,” he said, “and what merit would I 
get from going through the service now, 
under a fright? If I had bled to death 
out there on the field when I was hit, 
Wharton would not have had a chance of 
using his formulas: I can’t suppose God 
Almighty would allow it to make any dif- 
ference to a man, whether he dies a few 
hours sooner or later. I daresay you 
think I am a regular heathen,” he contin- 
ued, seeing that Yorke looked distressed, 
“but I am not a bit; I can’t call to mind 
that I ever did anybody any harm, except 
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in the way of business as a soldier, or any- 
thing that a man need be ashamed of, 
barring that brandy-bottle bout which in- 
jured nobody but myself. Is faith really 
to be everything, and works nothing, as 
our worthy friend is always preaching? 
I know I am a miserable sinner and all 
that, but surely it is taking a low view of 
God to suppose that he finds any satisfac- 
tion in hearing His praises sung. A crude 
sort of theology, ain’t it? but it’s too late 
to cast about for new principles now.” 

“No, my dear boy,” he continued, as 
Yorke after a time rose to go, “I don’t 
want anything, thank you; I don’t feel as 
if I could read; but somehow the time 
doesn’t hang heavy, and old Sudhdn there 
is very attentive; he seems never to go to 
his dinner, nor to go to sleep, nor to do any- 
thing, I believe, but sit there ready to wait 
on me. Good-bye, old fellow, remember 
me to the rest of them, and say how glad 
I was to hear about the guns being all 
taken, and so —_ too. And, Yorke, I 
‘say,” he added, holding the other’s hand, 
“just give me a kiss before you go.” 

The warmest friendship and the best 
intentions can go but little way towards 
tending the sick on active service. With 
those on duty, fatigue and the craving for 
sleep will overcome the strongest sympa- 
thies or unselfishness. The officers of 
Kirke’s regiment, too, were for the most 
of their time on outpost duty, and their 
wounded comrade was perforce left to his 
thoughts and the ministrations of his 
faithful bearer, and the occasional visits 
of the kindly but overworked camp-doc- 
tor. When next Yorke rode down to the 
hospital, the change which the patient had 
been looking for had arrived. “He is 
sinking rapidly, and won’t recognize you,” 
said the surgeon coming out of the tent as 
Yorke approached it. That evening the 
gallant soldier died; he was buried at day- 
break, Yorke being the only mourner, for 
the other officers of the regiment were all 
at outposts; and at evening his property 
was sold by auction and dispersed among 
a variety of owners, for thesarmy was to 
march next day. Braddon had made a 
will, drawn by the camp-surgeon, leaving 
his remaining charger to Kirke, his sword 
to his sister, a hundred rupees to his faith- 
ful bearer, and the rest of his property — 
which consisted mainly of arrears of pay 
—to Yorke, who was appointed executor. 
The latter was gazetted in due course to 
be captain in the late 76th Native Infan- 
try, vice Braddon, died of wounds; and 
succeeded also, as the latter had predicted, 
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to his vacant post of second in command 
of Kirke’s Horse. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


ONE more incident in the campaign 
must find a place in our story. The force 
of the rebellion was now got under; Luck- 
now had been finally captured, and there 
was no longer any regular army in the field 
to oppose the British troops; but various 
fugitive bands still remained to be put 
down, and detached columns were moving 
in pursuit of these all over the country. 
Kirke’s Horse was attached to one of 
these columns, and a squadron under 
Yorke’s command was halted one hot day 
in May in support of a couple of horse- 
artillery guns during the attack on a strong 
village held in force bythe enemy. Yorke 
and the guns had been detached ‘to the 
right of the line, where they found them- 
selves in front of a small enclosure sur- 
rounded by a low mud wall, and the artil- 
lery officer had begun to fire on the place, 
which appeared to be full of men, by way 
of having something to do —for the posi- 
tion was not of importance, as it must be 
abandoned if the main village were taken 
—when a half-company of European in- 
fantry came up, which also had been de- 
tached to the right. “I am to skirmish in 
front of that tidy little fort,” said the offi- 
cer in command of the detachment to 
Yorke, as he passed by the spot where the 
squadron was halted; “but as soon as 
they begin business over there ” — point- 
ing to the main column —“TI mean to go 
in and have atry at the place —a grand 
assault all to myself;” and Yorke was 
struck by the cheery appearance of the 
young fellow, who had the bright cheeks 
of a man fresh from England. This half- 
company was now skirmishing in open or- 
der before the little enclosure, freely replied 
to by its occupants, and had got so close to 
it that the guns were obliged to stop firing, 
when Yorke saw the officer wave his sword 
and make a rush forward, while all his men 
jumped up and followed him. The wall 
was broken in parts, and the officer vaulted 
over a gap and disappeared inside followed 
by about half his party, while the rest 
came crowding up to the spot. “ Well 
done!” cried. Yorke, “he has carried the 
place,” — and pushed forward with his 
squadron over the plain up to it. It took 
less than a minute to cover the ground, 
but by the time he got to the enclosure 
the assailants were in trouble; the advance 
was stopped, the men were huddled up 
together under shelter of the wall, and fir- 
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ing over the ,gaps in it, while several of 
those who had got in were scrambling 
back again. 

“What is the matter?” said Yorke, 
riding up to them; “and where’s your 
officer ?” 

“He’s too badly hit to bring off,” said 
one of the fugitives, loading his riflé me- 
chanically as he spoke ; “it’s as much as I 
could do to get away myself,” and indeed 
the man was bleeding profusely from a 
wound in the shoulder. 

The enemy were now swarming back to 
defend their post, and keeping up a warm 
fire from the roof of the houses within it 
and from every opening, to which the sol- 
diers replied from outside the wall. There 
was a narrow lane running from front to 
back of the enclosure, and Yorke looking 
along this over the gap in the wall which 
faced the end of it, could see the bodies of 
some half-dozen Europeans lying in the 
roadway, and one, the officer, half-sitting, 
half-lying against the side wall. At the end 
of the lane was a little crowd of the enemy, 
some standing boldly out, others me 
under cover, all firing down along it 
towards the gap, while the British soldiers 
at the other end replied from outside. 

The soldiers in the lane seemed all dead, 
but Yorke could see the officer moving; 
and without stopping to think, he rode his 


horse a few paces back, and then putting 
him at the gap, cleared it at a bound into 
the lane. 

The enemy on seeing him jump over 
showed in still greater numbers, and from 


all sides the fire seemed converging on 
him, while he was now in the way of his 
own people, nearly filling up with kis 
horse the whole of the narrow road. And 
it seemed as if he must certainly be hit. 
But all round the enclosure immediately 
inside the wall was a narrow passage, and 
he turned aside into this ‘as by instinct, 
finding for the moment comparative shel- 
ter, and then dismounting and leaving his 
horse there, ran up the lane to the wound- 
ed officer, and lifting him up tried to carry 
him back. But the burden was a heavy 
one, and he would have failed of his pur- 
omy but that two of the soldiers, following 
his example, had also come over the wall 
to helphim. Working together they made 
good progress, but it seemed as if the end 
of the lane would never be reached, al- 
though the distance to be traversed was 
only a few yards. Close and many whizzed 
the bullets, and, almost filling up the lane 
as did the little party, it seemed as if they 
could not escape. At last one of the two 
soldiers fell on his face, and Yorke and the 
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other stumbled and nearly let drop their 
burden. “ He’s killed, sir,” said the sur- 
vivor, after looking for a moment at his 
comrade — “it’s no good waiting for him; ” 
and they pushed on and at last reached 
the wall, and, handing their burden over, 
followed themselves, Yorke’s horse — not 
Selim, but his second charger — having 
been shot in his absence, and took shelter 
behind. The surviving soldier, however, 
had been shot through the thigh, but 
Yorke with his usual good fortune got off 
with a bullet through the skirt of his coat. 

Outsidé the place were now drawn up 
the whole of Kirke’s Horse, the com- 
mandant himself having ridden up to the 
gap to see if he could help his comrade; 
five minutes afterwards the enclosure was 
abandoned by its occupants, the main vil- 
lage having just been carried, and Yorke 
mounted on a trooper was soon in pursuit 
with his regiment, and busy cutting up the 
fugitives trying to escape across the open 
plain. He never saw the young officer 


again, who, he afterwards learnt, died the’ 


same evening of his wounds; but he lived 
long enough to tell the story of his deliv- 
erance ; and Kirke, who had witnessed the 
conduct of his second in command, re- 
ported it in such terms that Yorke was at 
once awarded the Victoria Cross. And 
not long afterwards, the fact of his promo- 
tion to regimental captain having been 
recorded at the Horse Guards, the promo- 
tion of Captain Arthur Yorke, V.C., Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, to be major in the 
army, appeared in the London Gazette. 
This was indeed promotion, from lieuten- 
ant to field-officer all in one day. And he 
had the Gazetée all to himself too, for the 
last instalment of brevets for the cam- 
paign had already appeared, including 
Kirke’s promotion to lieutenant-colonel, 
and appointment to C.B. True, the Cri- 
mea had made field rank somewhat cheap; 
still the rise was a great one, from subal- 
tern in a contemned service to major ina 
distinguished regiment, and few men even 
in these days had gained the rank in less 
than eight years’ total service. Surely 
there must be a career before him, if he 
pulled through the war without getting 
knocked on the head; Falkland had been 
twenty years in the army before he got his 
first brevet. Ah! poor Falkland! Al- 
ready his career and his fate were almost 
forgotten, covered by the pall of brave 
men who had fallen during the war ; and 
the days of the residency defence seemed 
to have faded away into the shadowy past, 
so much had happened since. 

And yet in one respect those memories 
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were fresh enough. The young man’s 
passion was as strong as ever, and his 
success was valued mostly because it 
seemed to give him reason for his hopes. 
He had been in correspondence with 
Olivia ever since they parted, although 
from exigencies of duty and interruptions 
to posts the letters which passed had not 
,been numerous; but Yorke thought he 
could trace in hers, as he read them again 
and again, the course of change from 
despair to resignation, and then to a re- 
vival of interest in life and the future, 
while through them ran a vein of sympa- 
thy and tenderness which the young man 
recognized with ecstasy, as indicating some 
“approach towards his own state of feeling. 
And yet, he could see that any reciproca- 
tion of his passion was as yet altogether 
foreign to her thoughts ; al although he 
felt a constant impulse to declare his de- 
votion, an instinctive feeling that she was 
not yet prepared for such a declaration 

_ restrained him from committing himself. 
It would sound cold on paper, too, he 
thought, and I should not be there to re- 
ply to the objections she might plead of 
disloyalty to her first husband, and to 
press all that could be urged in reply of 
our exceptional circumstances. No: I 
will wait till I can reveal my love in per- 
son, and have her sweet face before me 
to inspire me with fitting words. 

And now the time seemed coming, for 
the hot season was nearly oyer, and the 
rains were at hand in which marching 
would be hardly practicable, and the 
enemy being almost everywhere put down, 
the army was now to be distributed in 
cantonments. And Kirke’s Horse, after 
a twelvemonth spent under canvas, which 
had converted the raw levy into seasoned 
veterans, was established at an out-sta- 
tion, in a district which had lately been 
recovered from the rebels, where the offi- 
cers set about repairing the roofless bun- 
galows of the former occupants, while the 
old sepoys’ lines were restored for the 
men. It was just on arriving at this 
place that Yorke got the news of his pro- 
motion. The army would be in quarters 
for three months before taking the field 
again, and Yorke thought his chances 
good of getting leave for a part of this 
time. And a few weeks in a hill-station, 
with the opportunity of seeing Olivia daily, 
almost hourly, as her trusted friend, would 
be worth years of ordinary cantonment 
life. For Olivia was still in the hills. 
Her intention had been to return to Eu- 
rope and join her father; but the road 
had not been safe for travellers, and now 
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her journey was deferred till the next cold 
season — a journey I hope she will never 
make, thought the young man with bound- 
ing heart. 

ut a disappointment awaited him. 
The regiment had hardly encamped in their 
cantonments when Kirke was attacked 
with fever, and Maxwell ordered him off 
to the hills. The commandant and sec- 
ond in command could not both be absent 
at one time, and Yorke was fain to stay 
behind in charge of the regiment. And 
whether it was that in writing to Olivia he 
expressed his disappointment somewhat 
too pointedly, but in her reply there 
seemed to be an unusual reserve, and a 
pang of fear came over him lest he should 
have built too solid hopes on the anxious 
wishes for his safety, the almost affec- 
tionate solicitude for his welfare, which 
her letters had expressed while the cam- 
paign lasted. Ah! thought he, will the 
day ever come when I shall be able to 
pour out my passionate love without fear 
of repulse, and she in return may declare 
her desire for my presence without shame, 
and, putting aside the short episode of 
her first marriage, be ready to centre her 
hopes and affections on me ? 

Spragge, who had been serving during 
the latter part of the campaign with the 
Mustaphabad Levy, after recovering from 
his wound, had now got his leave; and 
the happy fellow wrote from the hills that 
he was to be married immediately, and 
then to leave his bride after a two months’ 
honeymoon, while he returned in the cold 
season for the next campaign. “It will 
be terrible work parting from the dear 
girl,” he wrote to his friend; “ but what is 
to be done? I object on principle to long 
engagements, and it would not do to bring 
her down to the plains until Pandy is com- 
pletely disposed of. By the way, the 
charming widow is looking as_beauti- 
ful as ever, and her mourning becomes 
her exceedingly”»—does she wear reg- 
ular weeds I wonder? thought Yorke as 
he read this—‘“but how she manages 
to live with old mother Polwheedle is a 
wonder. You must look out for your 
chances, my boy, for her son is up here, 
and staying in the house — her son by the 
late Captain Jones, you know—and the 
old lady is making tremendous play on 
behalf of young hopeful, who is a rum- 
looking fish. By the way, I haven’t con- 
gratulated you yet on your brevet majority 
and V.C., which I do now heartily, my 
dear fellow. What luck you have had, to 
be sure! Here am I, only three months 
your junior, and not even a captain yet, 
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and no chance of a brevet as faras I can 
see.” 

This reference to Mrs. Polwheedle’s 
son by the late Captain Jones did not 
cause Yorke any misgivings, for he had 
already heard of his visit to the hills from 
Olivia herself; but the concluding part of 
the letter left an unpleasant impression 
behind it. What jealousy there must be 
in human nature, he thought, when even 
a good fellow like Spragge puts down my 
honours to luck! I don’t think I should 
have grudged him his brevet promotion, 
or called him a lucky fellow, if it had been 
he who had earned it. 

“Mrs. Polwheedle’s son, Mr. Jones, of 
the late Banglepoor Rangers, has come 
up on six weeks’ leave,” Olivia had told 
Yorke in one of her letters. “I am afraid 
that if I were to derive my notions of the 
army from him, I should hardly ‘ worship 
the military profession,’ as you once ac- 
cused me of doing. However, it is very 
pleasing to witness the mother’s pride and 
undoubting belief in herson. You have 
sent me another implied scolding for con- 
tinuing to share a house with her, but she 
is greatly changed and very kind, besides, 
I could not set up housekeeping for my- 
self in a place like this” —surely I may 
take this as encouragement? thought the 
reader of the letter with a thrill of ecstasy 
— “even if it were worth while doing so 
for the short time I have to remain in 
India.” Here the reader was cast down 
again: did this mean that she saw through 
his intentions and did not wish to give 
him hope? “My cousin Rupert Kirke,” 
the letter continued, “has also come up 
here, as of course you know, and it was 
such a happiness to hear from him so 

ood an account of you, after all your 

ardships and hairbreadth escapes. He 
tells me that you have undergone the 
fatigue and heat even better than himself; 
and he has also told me, what I never 
could persuade you to tell me yourself, 
how you pol | your Victoria Cross. 
People say that it is easy to get accus- 
tomed to danger in time. I never could. 
Even in the dreadful times of the residen- 
cy, when all the others seemed to become 
indifferent, I used to tremble at every 
shot, feeling as if it must take some valued 
life ; and all through this dreadful war I 
never take up the newspaper without a 
shudder, although one is bound to put on 
acalm face.” Yes, indeed, thought Yorke, 
as he put the letter to his lips before fold- 
ing it up, no one carried a braver presence 
than this noble woman ! 

In another letter Mrs. Falkland de- 
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scribed Spragge’s wedding, on which occa- 
sion she had helped to attire the bride; 
and, in expressing the general regret that 
Yorke could not be present to act as his 
friend’s best man, added that her cousin 
had been very useful in arranging money 
matters for her, as she was quite ignorant 
of business. ‘ Throug! his kind offices I 
have been able to receive the pension 
which I only lately learned that I was en- 
titled to; and I ‘have not scrupled, as he 
is so neara relative, to make use of the 
money he has kindly placed at my disposal 
until I can hear from my father, and so 
repay Mrs. Polwheedle what I am in- 
debted to her.” Idiot that I am, cried 
Yorke, on reading this, never to have 
thought of placing my purse at her dis- 
posal! A pretty friend I am, truly!) No 
wonder she should find her cousin useful, 
when the obvious fact never presented 
itself to me, in my stupidity, that she must 
have been in want of money for present 
needs. Olivia in want of money, while he 
had ever so many months’ pay lying un- 
drawn at his credit! And for the mo- 
ment Yorke felt quite jealous of his com- 
manding officer for having shown this 
kindness to his cousin. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
VIRGIL AND TENNYSON. 


VIRGIL and Tennyson! the one born 
B.C. 70, the other A.D. 1810—what can 
they have in common who are separated 
by such an interval of years, and whose 
surroundings are so entirely different? 
The one, the poet of the heathen autocrat 
Augustus, born in an age when “the 
world by wisdom knew not God,” when if 
there was any real belief at all in men’s 
hearts it was divided between “lords 
many and gods many”—the other, the 
laureate of Queen Victoria, a worshipper of 
the one true God, a Christian, and an up- 
holder of Christian verities—how can a 
parallel be drawn between the two? Cer- 
tainly the accidents of their age, religion, 
polity, and outward manners seem to set. 
them very wide apart. But these are but 
accidents. There remains, after due weight 
is given to these dividing influences, much 
in the two men themselves that admits of 
comparison—much in the works with 
which they have severally enriched the 
world. 

It will be the purport of this paper to 
draw out this comparison: to bring togeth- 
er and set before our readers passages 
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from Virgil and Mr. Tennyson which 
show them to be of a kindred spirit — 
alike in natural gifts and in the careful 
cultivation of those gifts: men _ cast 
much in the same mould, who have the 
same tastes and the same studies, who on 
many points think alike, and feel alike, 
and write alike: true brother poets, 
linked together by many a subtle link that 
is discoverable by students of their poems. 
And first, the two poets have this in com- 
mon, that they are close and diligent ob- 
servers of physical phenomena, investiga- 
tors of nature’s laws, watchers of the 
skies and of the sea, and of all that grows 
or moves upon the earth. Especially are 
they remarkable for their love of astrono- 
my. Take, for example, these splendid 
lines from the Georgics, ii. 475, in evi- 
dence of Virgil’s thirst after the great sci- 
ence. “Me vero primum,’ etc., thus 
rendered by Dryden : — 


Ye sacred Muses! with whose beauty fired 
My soul is ravished and my brain inspired, 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear, 
Would you your poet’s first petition hear, 
Give me the ways of wandering stars to know, 
The depth of heaven above and earth below. 
Teach me the various labours of the moon, 
And whence proceed the eclipses of the sun ; 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 
And in what dark recess they shrink again ; 
What shakes the solid prc 3 what cause de- 
lays 
The summer nights, and shortens winter days. 


In keeping with these lines — as though 
the poet’s prayer had been granted him — 
are the numerous allusions to the rise and 
setting of the signs, and to their place in 
the heavens which we meet with in Virgil. 
The most noticeable of these are in the 
Georgics, especially the invocation to 
Cesar in Georgici., where the poet in a 
strain of exaggerated flattery discusses 
the future apotheosis of his patron, and 
invites him to add a new constellation to 
the zodiac — 


Or wilt thou bless our summers with thy rays, 
And seated near the Balance poise the days ; 
Where in the void of heaven a space is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid, for thee? 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region and contracts his claws. 


Further on, in the same Georgic, the 
husbandman is exhorted to watch no less 
carefully than the sailor the stars in their 
courses, and to regulate his sowing ac- 
cording as this or that is in the ascendant. 
Barley he is to cast in when the sun is in 
the Balance, flax and poppies as well: 
millet, beans, and lucern “in spring-time, 
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when the sun with Taurus rides ” — thus 
poetically represented, — 


When, with his golden horns in full career, 

The Bull beats down the barriers of the year, 

And Argo and the Dog forsake the northern 
sphere. 


Wheat must not be sown till the Pleiades 
and the Crown are set; vetches and len- 
tiles may be planted from the setting 
of Arcturus till midwinter. Turning to 
Georgic iii. we have the Scythians de- 
scribed as a race of savages who live 
under Charles’s Wain (Georgics, iii. 382), 
and the shepherd is to shelter his sheep 
in south-looking places against the season 
of winter, “when chill Aquarius sprinkles 
with showers the closing year ” (Georgics, 
iii. 304), while in Georgic iv. 231, we have 
this truly poetical picture of the two sea- 
sons for gathering the store of honey: 
the one in May, the other in the end of 
October, corresponding with the rising 
and the setting of the Pleiades :— 


Two honey harvests fall in every year : 
First, when the pleasing Pleiades appear, , 
And springing upwards spurn the briny seas, 
Again, when their affrighted choir surveys 
The wat’ry Scorpion mend his pace behind 
With a black train of storms and winter wind, 
They — into the deep and safe protection 
n 


Compare with these the following verses 
descriptive of celestial phenomena out of 
Mr. Tennyson’s works. The first three 
extracts are from “ The Princess :” — 


The world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that, wheeling, cast 
The planets. 


Like those three stars of the airy Giant’s zone 

That glitter, burnished by the frosty dark ; 

And as the fiery Sirius alters hue 

And bickers into red and emerald, shone 

Their morions wash’d with morning as they 
came. 


Then ere the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield — 


Two other aspects of our satellite are 
given in these graceful lines from “ The 
Voyage :” — 


Far ran the naked moon across 

The houseless ocean’s heaving field ; 
Or flying shone the silver boss 

Of her own halo’s dusky shield. 


What follows is from “ The Last Tour- 
nament,” descriptive of the Aurora Bo- 
realis : — 
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They fired the tower, 
Which half that autumn night like the live 
north 
Red-pulsing up through Alioth and Alior 
Made all above it as the waters Moab saw 
Come round by the east. And out beyond 
them flushed 
The long low dune, and lazy-plunging sea. 


Our next extract shall be from “ Maud,” 
where the season is indicated by the po- 
sition of the signs as seen on a clear night 
above the downs : — 


- For it fell on a time of year 
When the face of night is fair on the dewy 


downs, 
And the shining daffodil dies, and the Char- 
ioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave low down in the west. 


This figure of the grave is reproduced 
in “In Memoriam,” No. lxxxvii, where 
Venus is pictured as about to follow in 
the wake of Jupiter: — 


And last, returning from afar, 
Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fallen into her father’s grave. 


In the same group of poems, and evi- 
dently composed very late in the collec- 
tion, the poet finds in the changed name 
and changed position of one and the self- 
same star an analogy to his own condi- 
tion: — 

Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 

For what is one, the first, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past, 
Thy place is changed: thou art the same. 


These quotations are evidences of Mr. 
Tennyson’s love of astronomy. They 
show him to be, as Virgil was, a student 
of the stars; and that like Virgil he can 
clothe with a vesture of true poetry what 
he has seen and noticed of their motions 
and changes in the heavens. 

Another point of ‘resemblance between 
the two poets will be found in their con- 
stant reference to and description of the 
sea. Both must have had good oppor- 
tunities for watching it in all its moods. 
Both must have lived, we think, much of 
their life within hearing of its waves; and 
both — pace a late writer in the Cornhill 
—have excelled in delineation of it. 
Here is a passage from Georgic iii. 237, 
brought in as a simile to illustrate the 
rush and roar of a bull prepared for fight 
with his rival. “ Fluctus uti,” etc. The 
rendering of it by Dryden is very insuf- 
ficient, and we prefer to give the accurate 
prose translation of Conington :— “ Like 
a billow which begins to whiten, far away 
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in the mid-sea, and draws up from the 
main its bellying curve; like it too when, 
rolling to the shore, it roars terrific among 
the rocks and bursts, in bulk as huge as 
their parent cliff, while the water below 
boils up in foaming eddies, and dischar- 
ges from its depths the murky sand.” 

Again, the rising of the sea under the 
winds which AZolus has let loose is finely 
described in AEneid i. 83: — 


The winds rush forth, 
Then settling on the sea the surges sweep, 
Raise liquid mountains, and disclose the deep ; 
South, east, and west, with mixed confusion 


roar, 
And roll the foaming billows to the shore. 


In contrast with this, we have in the 
same book the well-known description of a 
land-locked bay. “ £stin secessu,” etc.:— 


Within a long recess there lies a bay, 

An island shades it from the rolling sea, 

And forms a port secure for ships to ride : 

No halsers need to bind the vessels here 

Nor bearded anchors : for no storms they fear. 


As one further example of Virgil’s sea- 
descriptions let us take a passage from 
Eneid xi. 623, where the cavalry engage- 
ment between the Trojans and the Etrus- 
cans, first the one and then the other being 
the pursuers, is likened to the alternate 
advance and retreat of the waves. “ Qua- 
lis ubi alterno,” etc.’ Dryden takes eight 
lines to Virgil’s five in his translation of 
it: — 


So swelling surges with a thundering roar, 

Driven on each other’s back insult the shore, 

Bound on the rocks, encroach upon the land, 

And far upon the beach eject the sand. 

Then backward with a swing they take their 
way, 

Repulsed from upper ground, and seek their 
mother sea. 

With equal hurry quit the invaded shore, 

And swallow back the sand and stones they 
spew’d before. 


This by no means exhausts the refer- 
ences in Virgil to the sea. Many more 
passages will occur to the reader which 
show that he had watched it, and could 
describe it well, in storm and calm alike. 
But let us turn to Mr. Tennyson, and see 
if he has not equalled, or even surpassed, 
the Roman poet, in the truth and beauty 
of his delineation of this element. 

Here is the sea as Mr. Tennyson saw 
it when a boy on the flat, stormy coast of 
Lincolnshire : — 
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Locksley Hall that in the distance overlooks 
the sandy flats, 
* And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cat- 
aracts. 


Here again is the same sea, introduced 
by way of simile in “The Last Tourna- 
ment :” — 


As the crest of some slow-arching wave, 

Heard in dead night along that table-shore 

Drops flat ; and after the great waters break 

Whitening for half a league, and thin them- 
selves, 

Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 

From less and less to nothing. . 


In “ Maud ” we find quite another beac 
and sea, — , 


The silent sapphire-spangled marriage-ring of 
the land. 


And — 


Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung 
shipwrecking roar, 

Now to the scream of a maddened beach 
dragged down by the waves, 


Visitors at Freshwater and the Needles 
will verify the truth of this, as also of what 
follows from “Sea Dreams,” the scene of 
which is laid by the author upon a coast 
all sand and cliff and deep in-running 
cave :— 


But while the two were sleeping a full tide 

Rose with groundswell, which on the fore- 
most rocks 

Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-smoke, 

And scaled in sheets of wasteful foam, and fell 

In vast sea-cataracts, 


Surely as a sea-picture this is perfect, 
and must be the envy of workers in the 
sister art. Here are two other vigorous 
lines, and the last that we shall quote on 
this head. This from “ Boadicza,” where 
the gathered Britons round their queen — 


Roared, as when the rolling breakers boom 
and blanch on the precipices, 


And this from “ Enoch Arden :” — 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef. 


The above examples, we submit, show a 
similarity between Virgil and Tennyson in 
their treatment of the sea, in their careful 
drawing of its waves, and nice and true 
observation of its various moods. 

Another point of resemblance we find in 
the battle-pieces of the two poets, and in 
the love they both have of the pomp and 
circumstance of war. That Virgil has 
imitated Homer in this, and that Mr. Ten- 
nyson has profited by his imitation may be 
admitted. But there is something more 
than only imitation in their manner of deal- 
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ing with martial subjects. They write of 
them con amore, as men who had “ drunk 
delight of battle,” for whom war had a 
fascination, who by the force of poetic 
genius realize to themselves and convey 
to their readers all the incidents of a com- 
bat, the blare of bugle, the flash of armour, 
“the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting.” 

Out of a superabundance of instances 
let us take but the two following from 
Virgil. The first, the vigorous description 
of the encounter between Mezentius and 
Eneas, with which the A£neid x. con- 
cludes. Dryden is here very diffuse, and 
we prefer the rendering of Mr. Coning- 
ton: — 


He ceased, and at the word he wings 
A javelin at the foe ; 
Then circling round in rapid rings 
Another and another flings. 
The good shield bides each blow. 
Thrice, fiercely hurling spears on spears 
From right to left he wheeled ; 
Thrice, facing round as he careers, 
The steely grove the Trojan bears 
Thick planted in his shield. 


At length impatient of delay, 
Wearied with plucking spears away, 
Indignant at the unequal fray 
His wary fence he leaves, 
‘And issuing with resistless force, 
The temples of the gallant horse 
With darted javelin cleaves. 
The good steed rears, and widely sprawls, 
Distracted with the wound ; 
Then heavily on the rider falls, 
And pins hin to the ground, 


And this from AEneid ix. 748, where Pan- 

darus is slain by Turnus. The version is 

Dryden’s :— 

Then rising on his utmost stretch he stood 

And aim’d from high : the full descending blow 

Cleaves the broad front and beardless cheeks 
in two. 

Down sinks the giant with a thund’ring sound, 

His ponderous limbs oppress the trembling 


ground, 

Scalp, face, and shoulders the keen steel 
divides, 

And the shar’d visage hangs on equal sides, 


Now compare with these the following 
passages from Mr. Tennyson, which show 
him, we think, worthy to be classed with. 
Virgil as a describer of feats of arms. We 
quote from “ The Princess :” — 


The lists* were ready —empanoplied and 
plumed, 

We entered in, and waited ; fifty there 

To fifty, till the terrible trumpet blared 

At the barrier — yet a moment, and once more 

The trumpet — and again — at which the storm 
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Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of spears, 

And riders front to front, until they closed 

In the middle, with the crash of shivering 

oints 

And thunder. On his haunches rose the steed, 

And into fiery splinters leapt the lance, 

And out of stricken helmets sprang the fire. 

Part sat like rocks: part reeled but kept their 
seats : 

Part roll’d on the earth, and rose again and 


rew: 

Part stumbled mixt with floundering horses. 
Down 

From Arac’s arm as from a giant’s flail 

The large blows rained. 


And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the Prince, 

With Psyche’s colours round his helmet, 
tough, 

Strong, supple, sinew-corded, apt at arms ; 

But tougher, suppler, stronger he that smote 

And threw him: last I spurred: I felt my 
veins , 

Stretch with fierce heat: a moment hand to 
hand, 

And sword to sword, and horse to horse we 
hung, 

Till I struck out and shouted; the blade 
glanced ; 

I did but shear a feather, and life and love 

eee from me: darkness closed me, and I 
ell. 


Many passages equally vigorous, de- 
scriptive of combat, might be found in 
“The Idylls of the King.” We shall be 
content to adduce but two—this from 
“Elaine” — which will serve also to ex- 
hibit Mr. Tennyson’s marvellous power as 
a sea-painter : — 


They couch’d their spears and prick’d their 
ste ds and thus, 

Their plumes driven backward by the wind 
they made 

In moving, all together down upon him 

Bare, as a wild wave in the wide North Sea, 

Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, 
with all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark, and overbears the bark 

And him that helms it, so they overbore 

Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 

Prick’d sharply his own cuirass, and the head 

Pierced thro’ his side, and there snapt, and 
remained. 


And but these two lines from “ Gareth 
and Lynette,” in which Mr. Tennyson 
has exactly reproduced, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the fate of Pandarus : — 


And with one stroke Sir Gareth split the 


skull, 
Half fell to right, and half to left, and lay. 


Turning from “ wars and fightings,” sal- 
lies and retires, and all the dire incidents of 
battle, in the description of which both 
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poets have excelled, and looking to quite 
an opposite quarter for a further point of 
comparison and resemblance, we find in it 
the tenderness which marks alike the 
works of Virgil and Mr. Tennyson. The 
episode of Orpheus and Eurydice (Georgic 
iv. 453); the fate of Priam (AEneid ii. 506); 
the description of Dido love-wounded 
(AEneid iv. 69); the lament for young 
Marcellus (AEneid vi. 860); the story of 
Nisus and Euryalus, with that most touch- 
ing outburst of the mother’s anguish when 


|she hears the untimely end of her son 


(4Eneid ix. 481): — 


Hunc ego te, Euryale, aspicio? tune illa 
senectz 

Sera mea requies potuisti linquere solam, 

Crudelis ? * 


The death of Pallas; Silvia’s wounded 
stag seeking refuge in its stall, and like 
one that begs for pity, filling the house 
with its cries (4Eneid vii. 502), these are 
passages which at once occur to exemplify 
this feeling in Virgil. The tenderness 
of Mr. Tennyson is conspicuous in all 
parts of his poems, and it will be enough 
to mention “The May Queen,” “The 
Lord of Burleigh,” “ The Grandmother,” 
“Elaine,” and “ Guinevere,” the Jedica- 
tory verses prefixed to “The Idylls,” 
“These to His Memory,” and “In Me- 
moriam,” throughout, as eminently illustra- 
tive of this quality. 

And as in tenderness, so are these poets 
alike, and may be compared for a certain 
melancholy, leading fhem to take a de- 
pressing view of human life, of its short- 
ness and its vanity, and all the ills to 
which flesh is heir. Thus Virgil in Georgic 
iii. 66: — 

Optima quzeque dies miseris mortalibus zvi 
Prima fugit, subeunt morbi tristisque senec- 


tus, 
Et labor et dure rapit inclementia mortis. 


In youth alone unhappy mortals live. 

But oh! the mighty bliss is fugitive. 
Discoloured sickness, anxious labours come, 
And age, and death’s inexorable doom. 


And again, in the apostrophe of Mezen- 
tius to his war-horse (AEneid x. 861): — 
Rheebe diu, res si qua diu mortalibus ulla est, 
Viximus. 

O Rheebus ! we have lived too long for me, 

If life and long were terms that could agree. 


Compare with these sentiments the follow- 
ing from Mr. Tennyson’s “ Maud: ” — 


* Is it thus I behold you, my Euryalus! could you, 
the last solace of my old age, could you leave me thus 
desolate, O cruel one! 





VIRGIL AND TENNYSON, 


We are puppets—man in his pride, and 
beauty fair in her flower. 

However we brave it out we men are a little 
breed. 

And this from his “ Lucretius : ” — 

Tired of so much within our Kittle life, 

Or of so little in our little life. 

Poor little life ! that toddles half an hour, 

Crowned with a flower or two — and there an 
end. 


And again from the same poem : — 


Rather plunge at once, 

Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 
Past earthquake —ay, and gout, and stone, 
that break ; 

Body toward death, and palsy, death-in-life. 


The resemblance here is more than acci- 
dental; it arises from essential congruity 
of sentiment in the two minds. 

There is yet one other point of compari- 
son we would draw, and that is between 
the philosophy of these two poets. Allow- 
ing for the difference which the age, edu- 
cation, and outward surroundings must be 
supposed to make in the matter, both Vir- 
gil and Mr. Tennyson have very similar 
sentiments about the summum bonum of 
their kind. They both are quietists — 
wooers of the passionless bride, divine 
tranquillity: placing happiness in a rural 
life, undisturbed by ambition, unfretted by 
care of human praise or human blame; 
masters of themselves, and not sworn to 
the words of any particular teacher. Here 
is Virgil’s ideal from the Georgics, ii. 
490: — 

Happy the man who studying nature’s laws, 

Through known effects can trace the secret 
cause, 

His mind possessing in a quiet state, 

Fearless of fortune, and resigned to fate. 

And happy too is he who decks the bowers 

Of Silvans, and adores the rural powers ; 

Whose mind unmoved the bribes of courts 
can see, 

Their glittering baits, and purple slavery, 

Nor — the people’s praise, nor fears their 

rown, 


And here is the counterpart from Mr. 
Tennyson in “ Maud:” — 


For not to desire or admire, if a man could 
learn it, were more 

Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in 
a garden of spice. 


And from the same poem : — 


Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet wood- 
land ways, 
Where if I cannot be gay, let a passionless 
peace be my lot. 
: . « « like a Stoic, or like 
A wiser Epicurean, 
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And in “A Dedication,” in very solemn 
tones he begs the “dear, near” object of 
the poem — 


Pray that he 
May trust himself; and spite of praise or 
scorn, 
As one who feels the immeasurable world, 
Attain the wise indifference of the wise. 


But it is time to gather up our threads 
and draw to an end. We have sought to 
show that Virgiland Mr. Tennyson have 
much in common; that they are alike in 
their study of physical phenomena; in 
their love of astronomy ; in their painting 
of the sea; in their description of combats ; 
in their love of martial spectacles; in 
their tenderness and melancholy; in the 
view they take of human life; in their 
philosophy; in placing man’s best happi- 
ness in tranquillity. 

The comparison might be pushed much 
further; and in more competent hands 
made more complete. Nothing has here 
been said of skill in composition ; of artist- 
ic beauty of phrase ; of finished excellence 
of workmanship; of refinement of polish ; 
nothing of marvellous melody of rhythm; 
of the use of onomatopcea; of the su- 
preme fitness of epithets; of the splen- 
dour of words and elevation of style; 
nothing of the numerous /fé/iciter dicta 
and dramatic touches — points in which 
each of these great poets has shown him- 
self a master: each has been without a 
rival in his own generation. But apart 
from these inviting topics of comparison, 
enough, we think, has been adduced to 
prove the thesis with which we started — 
to carry us out in maintaining that there is 
a resemblance, and that neither slight nor 
superficial, between the two; a resem- 
blance closer than that between Macedon 
and Monmouth, founded on common 
points of disposition and genius, and trace- 
able all throughout their several writings. 

Both, we may add, are learned poets, on 
a level with the knowledge of their time ; 
and yet both are out-door poets, fond of 
ape op and of flowers, with a keen eye 
or all that walks, or creeps, or perches, or 
flies. Both are kind to the dumb creation, 
and careful watchers of their habits. Both 
are alike in temperament, shy and re- 
served, shunning crowds and popu:ar no- 
tice. Both have caught the ear of kings, 
and earned their lasting gratitude and 
favour. Even in outward appearance, if 
we may trust tradition, the two are alike: 
tall, dark-complexioned, wide-shouldered, 
bearing in their very form the mark of 
strong men. Both would seem to have 
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enjoyed easy circumstances, and to have 
been kept from those petty cares which 
drive away the Muse — 


Nam si Virgilio puer et tolerabile deesset 

Hospitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hydri : 

Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina.* 
Juvenal, vii. 69. 

And though while Mr. Tennyson is still 
happily with us it would be impertinent to 
press too close the comparison as to man- 
ners, fortune, reputation, and the like, fu- 
fure commentators may perhaps think 
that they see in the following lines from 
Mr. Conington’s “Life of Virgil” a de- 
scription applicable mutatis nominibus to 
either poet: —“In his fortunes and his 
friends Virgil was a happy man. Mag- 
nificent patronage gave him ample means 
of enjoyment and leisure ; and he had the 
friendship of all the most accomplished 
men of the day. He was an amiable, 
good-tempered man, free from the mean 
passions of envy and jealousy. His fame 
was established in his lifetime, and cher- 
ished after his death, as an inheritance in 
which every Roman had a share. And 
his works became schoolbooks even be- 
fore the death of Augustus, and continued 
such for centuries after. The learned 
poems of Virgil soon gave employment to 
commentators and critics. Aulus Gellius 
has numerous remarks on Virgil; and 
Macrobius has filled four books with his 
critical remarks on Virgil’s poems.” 

How much of this is already true of our 
own poet! and how prophetic is the rest 
of what awaits him in years to come! 

here is little doubt but that Mr. Tenny- 
son’s works will hold a conspicuous place 
in classical education hereafter, and will 
be seen, like the Virgil of our youth, 
in schoolboy hands, well-thumbed and 
roughly bound, as is the fate of such liter- 
ature. Already have his chief poems ex- 
ercised the skill of our best Greek and 
Latin translators; already are there grow- 
ing up, or looming close at hand, volumes 
of notes to add to the difficulty of the 
context; and the mind shudders at the 
strokes which the Orbilius of the future 
will inflict on the pupil who shall come up 
without having learned his lines of Tenny- 
son, or who shall be unable, when put on, 
to construe cantos xlv. or cx. (Ist ed.) of 
“In Memoriam.” 

A LINCOLNSHIRE RECTOR. 


* For if Virgil had to go without a servant and a 
decent lodging, all the snakes would fall from his hair, 
and the dulled trumpet would lose its martial ring. 
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From The Academy. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANNE LADY 
HALKETT.* 


THE lady whose own account of her 
life, or rather of the early years of it, is 
now for the first time made known to us 
held a deservedly high reputation in her 
day, and has not yet been lost sight of by 
the compilers of biographical dictionaries. 
A volume of her “ Meditations” was 
printed at Edinburgh two years after her 
death in 1699, prefaced with a short me- 
moir, republished some fifty years later 
by George Ballard in his “ Memoirs of 
Learned Ladies.” We learn from it that 
she received a liberal education, and that 
her favourite studies were theology and 
physic; and such was her skill in surgery, 
so many cures had she been said to effect, 
that people came even from Holland to 
seek her. advice. Of the professional skill 
with which Lady Halkett is credited 
we find some trace in the description 
given, in the volume before us, of some 
soldiers wounded at Dunbar. The story, 
however, breaks off abruptly shortly after 
the writer’s marriage, at the age of thirty- 
four, with Sir James Halkett; and is, in 
fact, no autobiography of Lady Halkett at 
all, but of the maiden, Anne Murray. 
Thomas Murray, her father, was tutor 
and secretary of Prince Charles (after- 
wards Charles I.); he suffered temporary 
disgrace, and a short imprisonment in the 
Tower, for allowing his royal pupil to 
peruse Dr. Hakewill’s treatise opposing 
the suggested Spanish marriage. On his 
restoration to favour, he was appointed to 
succeed a much more eminent man, Sir 
Henry Savile, as provost of Eton. His 
tenure of this office was a brief one, for 
he died within fourteen months of his 
election; but the place was continued to 
his wife for a year—a privilege, it does 
not surprise us to be told, “never before 
granted to any woman.” This lady, one 
of the Drummond family, 


spared noe expence in educating all her chil- 
dren in the most suitable way to improve 
them, and if I made not the advantage I might 
have done it was my own fault, and not my 
mother’s, who paid masters for teaching my 
sister and mee to write, speake French, play 
on the lute and virginalls, and dance, and 
kept a gentlewoman to teach us all kinds of 
needleworke, which shows I was not brought 
up in an idle life. 


Though she loved well to see plays and 
& The Autobiography of Anne Lady Halkett, Ed- 


ited by John Gough Nichols, F.S.A. (Printed for the 
Camden Society, 1875.) 
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to walk in “the Spring Garden” some- 
times, Anne’s life up to the age of twenty 
was a most restricted one. Thanks to 
“the example of a good mother, who 
kept constantt to her owne parish church, 
and had allways a great respect for the 
ministers under whose charge shee was,” 
she was seldom or never absent from di- 
vine sérvice, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing in summer, at six o’clock in the win- 
ter, till the “ usurped power putt a restraint 
to that publicke worship so long owned 
and continued in the Church of England.” 
Long and somewhat tedious details of 
Anne’s first romantic attachment, which 
was strongly opposed by her mother, fol- 
low the account of her education. The 
hero of the story was the eldest son of 
Lord Howard of Escrick, and the course 
of his love ran byno means smooth. On 
one occasion, when lurking about Charl- 
ton eager to catch a glimpse of his lady, 
“there came a fellow with a great club be- 
hind him and strucke him downe dead;” 
the follow being “avery great rouge” 
and Roundhead, on the look-out for Cava- 
liers who might have a fancy to pay fur- 
tive visits to their homes and families. 
Neither family approving of the match it 
was arranged that Mr. Howard should be 
sent abroad, but the love-sick youth re- 
fused to go unless a parting interview 
were granted him. 

The dilemma in which Anne Murray 
was placed by such a resolution, and her 
ingenious ss getting out of it are best 
told by herself: — 


I laid my hand upon my eyes, and witha 
sad sigh said, Was ever creature so unfortu- 
nate and putt to such a sad difficulty, either to 
make Mr. H. forsworne if he see mee nott, or 
if I doe see him my mother will be forsworne 
if shee doth nott expose mee to the utmost 


rigour her anger can inventt! In the midst 
of this dispute with myselfe what I should 
doe, my hand beeing still upon my eyes, itt 
presently came in my mind that if I blind- 
folded my eyes that would secure mee from 
seeing him, and so I did not transgrese against 
my mother, and hee might that way satisfy 
himselfe by speaking with mee. I had as 
much joy in finding outt this meanes to yeeld 
to him withoutt disquiett to my selfe as if itt 
had beene of more considerable consequence. 


The writer played a principal part in 
one scene which was, perhaps, indiffer- 
ently regarded at the time, but was not 
without its effect ultimately on the des- 
tinies of the nation. In the early part of 
the year 1648, the Duke of York (after- 
wards James IJ.) was confined in* St. 
James’s Palace under the care of the Earl 
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of Northumberland; and at the instiga- 
tion of one Colonel Bamfield, a busy roy- 
alist, Anne Murray joined in a little plot 
to aid his escape. This episode in the 
life of one of our kings, little noticed b 
historians, is told in these pages wit 
quaint circumstance. To the female con- 
spirator was entrusted the making of the 
duke’s clothes, and the dressing of him in 
his disguise. She got a ribbon from the 
colonel on which was marked “the big- 
a of the duke’s wast and his lengh,” 
and — 


When I gave the measure to my tailor to 
inquire how much mohaire would serve to 
make a petticoate and wastcoate to a young 
gentlewoman of that bignese and stature, 
hee considered itt a long time, andysaid hee 
had made many gownes and suites, butt hee 
had never made any to such a person in his 
life. I thought hee was in the right; but his 
meaning was, hee had never seene any woman 
of so low astature have so big a wast; how- 
ever hee made itt as exactly fitt as if hee had 
taken the measure himselfe. Itt was a mixed 
mohaire of 4 light hair couler and blacke, and 
ye under petticoate was scarlett. 


To aid the design, the game of hide-and- 
seek was introduced into the princely 
household, and it was made usual every 
night after supper for the duke to join in 
the sport, “and sometimes hee would 
hide himselfe so well that in halfe an 
howers time they could not find him.” 
This practice made it the less likely that 
his escape would be at once discovered, 
and on an appointed night in April, 1648, 
the royal captive was smuggled safely out 
through a garden gate. Anne Murray 
and her maid were waiting in a private 
house to receive him. They quickl 
dressed him in the women’s clothes, “ we 
fitted his Highnesse very well, and fhe] 
was very pretty in itt.” Having fortifie 
him against hunger with a “ Woodstreet 
cake (wch I knew he loved),” they helped 
him to a barge; from thence he gained a 
ship at Gravesend, and after few further 
troubles his escape to the Continent was 
secured, 

There is not much of political interest 
revealed in this volume, but there is a 
ood deal of matter illustrative of social 
ife, which is far more attractive to some 
readers—such as the account given of 
the well-governed household of Sir Charles 
Howard, of Naworth Castle, in Cumber- 
land, afterwards the first Earl of Carlisle, 
“one of the finest gentlemen.” A sight 
which much surprised her when visiting 
the Earl of Argyle in Edinburgh was that 
Lady Anne Campbell, the daughter of the 
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house, should be very handsome, extremely 
obliging, and with behaviour and dress 
equal to any she had seen in the English 
court; this gave her such good impres- 
sions of Scotland generally, that she began 
to see how injured the country had been by 
misrepresentation. The writer passed 
into Scotland just before the landing of 
the “King” (Charles II. that was to be) 
there, and was in daily attendance upon 
Lady Dunfermline and her niece during 
the royal visit to that family. At times, 
we read, Charles was pleased to look 
favourably upon Anne Murray, “ Yett itt 
was noe more then what hee did to stran- 
ers.” He made ample amends, however, 
or this neglect when taking leave by this 
little speech : — 


Mrs. Murray, I am ashamed I have been so 
long a’ speaking to you, butt itt was because 
I could nott say enough to you for the service 
you did my brother; butt if ever I can com- 
mand what I have right to as my owne, there 
shall bee nothing in my power I will nott doe 
for you. 


With that the “ King” laid his hand upon 
both hers as they lay upon her breast, and 
she humbly bowed down and kissed the 
hand, making a pretty little reply as she 
did so. Much shrewd insight into char- 
acter is displayed in the course of this 
autobiography, and we can give no better 
instance of it than by quoting the account 
of what follows upon this gracious inter- 
view :— 


As soone as the king parted from mee, 
there came two gentlemen to mee ; one tooke 
mee by one hand, the other by the other, to 
lead mee outt to the Court (where all the 
ladys wentt to see the King take horse,) with 
so many flattering expresions that I could nott 
butt with a litle disdaine tell them I thought 
they acted that part very well in Zhe Hu- 
mourous Lieutenant, where a stranger com- 
ming to see a solemnity was hardly admitted 
to looke on by those who affterwards troubled 
her with there civility when they saw the King 
take notice of her. This answeare putt them 
both a litle outt, and made them know I un- 
derstood their humour. 


The reader will close this book with a 
regret that the concluding portion of the 
manuscript from which it is printed should 
be missing. But, fragmentary as it is, 
“The Autobiography of Annt Lady Hal- 
kelt ” will rank high among the many ex- 
cellent works of that class which the seven- 
teenth century has bequeathed us. 

J. J. CARTWRIGHT. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
RECENT HISTORY OF THE PITCAIRN 
ISLANDERS. 

A BRIEF notice of the Pitcairn Island- 
ers in Dilke’s “Greater Britain ” reminds 
us that there are still in existence two 
remnants of the once famous mutineers of 
the “ Bounty ” — one in Pitcairn Island, in 
the vast South Seas; the other in Nor- 
folk Island, in the Australian Seas. The 
readers of this journal may perhaps re- 
member the main incidents of this singu- 
larly interesting history, down to about 
the year 1850. We then recounted how 
Captain Bligh, in H.M.S. “Bounty,” set 
out on a voyage of discovery to the South 
Seas in 1787; that in 1789 many of his 
crew, headed by Lieutenant Christian, mu- 
tinied, forced him and eighteen of the crew 
into an open boat, and cast them adrift; 
that after much suffering he and some of 
his companions reached England in 1790; 
and that in 1791 the government sent off 
Captain Edwards in the “ Pandora,” to 
seek out the mutineers and bring them 
home for trial. There came to light facts, 
one by one, showing how Lieutenant 
Christian and his companions, after much 
quarrelling and fighting, settled down, 
some at Otaheite (Tahiti), and some at 
Toobonai, with Otaheitan women as wives. 


Captain Edwards captured the party at 
Otaheite, but did not know that the others 


were at Toobonai. Christian navigated 
the “ Bounty” to Pitcairn Island, burnt 
the ship, and settled down finally at that 
island. Happily, there was a steady re- 
ligious man, John Adams, among them, 
and he, after Christian’s death, trained up 
a rising generation of mixed breeds, in 
habits of peaceful industry. How these 
Pitcairners increased and multiplied to a 
community of a hundred and fifty souls — 
simple, well-principled, and loyal to the 
English sovereign — and how they came to 
have interviews occasionally with visitors 
from the outer world, our two former ar- 
ticles shewed. Let us now briefly touch 
on the incidents of the last quarter of a 
century. 

The year 1851 marked the beginning of 
a series of proceedings destined to make 
an important change in the condition of 
the islanders — more than sixty years af- 
ter the mutiny. A plan was formed to re- 
move them to another spot, under the dig- 
nified title of a colony, although small in 
dimensions. The colonial secretary in 
England, Sir John Pakington, wrote de- 
spatches on the subject ; and so did his 
successor; but these ministers differed 
one from another concerning what it was 
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best to do. Norfolk Island, near Aus- 
tralia, had for some time been used as a 
sort of prison or penal settlement for the 
more desperate among the convicts; it 
had not turned out satisfactorily; and the 
overnment conceived the idea of trans- 
erring the Pitcairners to that place as 
their further home. a Sir Wil- 
liam Denison, governor of New South 
Wales, took the subject into considera- 
tion, and decided that the removal might 
possibly be effected in 1854. The Pit- 
cairners, now increased by the addition of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren to 
a total of a hundred and seventy persons, 
expressed pleasure and thankfulness when 
they-heard of the plan. The end was not 
yet, however; governments moved more 
slowly than the simple Pitcairners ex- 
pected. 

A pleasant picture of this deeply inter- 
esting people was presented in 1855, when 
Captain Fremantle, in H.M.S. “Juno,” 
touched at the island, to ascertain how far 
unity of opinion and wish prevailed among 
the islanders. The Rev. Mr. Nobbs, 
their pastor and schoolmaster (a few “out- 
siders” had reached them by this time), 
assembled them together, and read to 
them a description of Norfolk Island, and 
the terms of the queen’s offer. A large 


majority at once assented to the proposal ; 
but some could not find heart to quit the 
only home they had ever known, albeit 
barely a mile in length. George Adams, 
a son of John Adams the mutineer, was 


among these. They were sensible of the 
queen’s kindness ; they well knew that any 
further subdivision of the land of their 
tiny island would reduce the portion for 
each household or family to a mere patch 
scarcely worth cultivating; but still they 
were loath to leave “home,” and make a 
perilous voyage over thousands of miles 
of ocean. At length, one hundred and 
fifty-three, out of a total of a hundred and 
eighty-seven souls, decided on Norfolk 
Island. Captain Fremantle found them 
to be so affectionately attached one to an- 
other, that he believed they would all join 
when the time of departure arrived. He 
described them as a pious, unsophistica- 
ted, single-minded, cheerful, docile people; 
his crew were never tired of rendering 
them little kindnesses, which the islanders 
returned in their ownartless way. Whether 
at Pitcairn Island or Norfolk Island, they 
were delighted at the idea of being recog- 
nized subjects of Queen Victoria. 

In 1856 Sir William Denison chartered 
the ship “ Morayshire,” to convey the de- 
scendants of the mutineers to Norfolk 
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Island. Lieutenant Gregorie, R.N., man- 
aged the enterprise. He arrived at Pit- 
cairn on 22d April, and found that the 
islanders had provided themselves with 

ood store of sheets and packing-cases, 
in readiness for the grand flitting. 
though some of them unwillingly, had de- 
cided to go. They packed up everything 
likely to be useful, with a stock of swine, 
fowls, and fresh vegetables ; leaving a few 
head of live-stock to multiply as they 
might. 

It was a scene without parallel when, on 
3d May, the islanders departed from Pit- 
cairn; without parallel, for though the 
number was onal, no community had ever 
before been reared under such remark- 
able circumstances. Sixty-six years after 
the mutineers of the “ Bounty” first land- 
ed on the island, their descendants quit- 
ted it. The simple-hearted people were 
troubled with some of the miseries of a 
long ocean-voyage; but they kept up 
cheerfully, the men and boys hetglag the 
sailors in any way that might be useful, 
the women and girls engaging in needle- 
work and domestic duties. An infant was 
born during this remarkable voyage ; and 
the little stranger received the names of 
Reuben Denison Christian. (The little 
community had only a dim knowledge of 
the fact, that Lieutenant Christian, grand- 
father or great-grandfather of. this child, 
had been a lawless mutineer.) They only 
sighted one island during the voyage ; it 
caused great excitement among the Pit- 
cairners, being the first strange land the 
greater part of them had ever beheld. 
With the crew they were on excellent 
terms throughout, and harmony was never 
once disturbed. 

After a voyage extending over sixty- 
three degrees of longitude, the “ Moray- 
shire” arrived at its place of destination. 
What the Pitcairners felt at such an excit- 
ing time, we can hardly conceive in our 
present English mode of life: hopes, fears, 
wonderment, regrets followed in rapid 
succession, as the shores of Norfolk Island 
came into view; and the people speculated 
whether Queen Victoria thought of them 
as anxiously as they thought of her. One 
hundred and ninety-four (including the 
“little stranger”) landed on the 8th of 
June. The government had set aside 
such buildings and store-sheds as might 
be immediately needed, leaving the people 
to provide better at leisure. Dr. Selwyn, 
bishop of New Zealand, paid them three 
or four friendly visits, taking such seeds 
and plants as might be useful to them; 
and Mrs. Selwyn stopped with them many 
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weeks, ingratiating herself with them by 


kindnesses which easily won their hearts. 
Norfolk Island, small as it is, was raised 
to the dignity of a distinct colony, but 
under the charge of the governor-general 
of New South Wales. In October of the 
same year, Captain Fremantle paid them 
a visit in the “Juno,” and was pleased to 
find them progressing favourably. There 
were, however, many, perplexities in the 
thoughts of the islanders. The long 
voyage and the change of scene had some- 
what unsettled their habits. They mar- 
velled at the contrast between the past 
and the present; at the vast size, as they 
deemed it, of the really small Norfolk 
Island; at the largeness of the buildings ; 
and at the amount of property made over 
tothem. They were like children, almost 
bewildered with a sense of magnitude in 
all around them; and displayed a kind of 
timid disttust of their own powers of ap- 
preciating what they saw. 

In the following year, Sir William Den- 
ison went over to see how the little colony 
prospered. He found their simple code 
of laws inapplicable to their present posi- 
tion, and substituted a new code —a con- 
stitution, in fact. It almost excites a 
smile to hear of so formal an instrument 
as a constitution for a colony of only two 
hundred persons, with provisions relating 
to magistrates, councillors, doctors, chap- 
lain, commissioners, a great seal, oaths of 
allegiance, public meetings, public works, 
public receipt and expenditure, judges, 
juries, legislation, punishments, fines, 
schools, and schoolmasters. There was 
a little dark spot, however; the people 
had become somewhat indolent and im- 
provident. The government had provided 
them amply with live-stock, seeds, plants, 
tools, agricultural implements, boats, and 
fishing-apparatus; and as their wants 
were simple and easily satisfied, the is- 
landers felt no need for doing much work, 
nor “saving for a rainy day.” He saw 
evidence that they would be benefited by 
the instructions of a millwright and smith, 
a shoemaker, a mason and plasterer, and 
a gardener or farmer; and he planned the 
means for supplying these aids after a 
time. One great advantage was, that the 
moral conduct of the people remained as 
exemplary as ever; the lessons taught by 
old John Adams had sunk deep and taken 
firm root. The whole adult population 
assembled to meet Sir William; and he 
was struck with their general good looks. 
“There were none who could be called 
strikingly handsome, but all had good 
features, well-developed foreheads, and an 
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intelligent expression of countenance.” 
Mr. Lower could have added a new chap- 
ter to his “History of Surnames,” by a 
study of those which prevailed among the 
islanders. A census of the population 
revealed the names of the original mu- 
tineers of the “Bounty” over and over 
again: Christian, Adams, Young, Quintal, 
and M‘Coy, were one or other of them in 
almost every house. There were two 
hundred and twelve souls altogether, 
forming thirty-four families. Only one 
bachelor, Samuel M‘Coy, lived by himself; 
and there was an old spinster of sixty-four, 
Mary Christian. One family comprised 
Charles and Charlotte Christian and 
eleven sons and daughters. Matrimony 
was evidently in high favour, for there 
were only seven spinsters of marriageable 
age. ; 
By the year 1859, some of the older 
people began to have a yearning to return 
to their first home, Pitcairn Island; and 
two families, numbering seventeen per- 
sons, made the voyage in that year. The 
women generally showed more of the 
qualities of their original Otaheitan moth- 
ers than of their English fathers, espe- 
cially a passionate fondness for music and 
dancing; and were with some difficulty 
imbued with English notions of thrift, 
application, and mental exercise. 

Another official visit, in 1862, led to the 
following report: “On the whole, I am 
clearly of opinion that as large a measure 
of success has attended the removal of 
the Pitcairn Islanders to Norfolk Island 
as could well have been expected. The 
people are not much given to steady and 
continuous labour; but, on the other hand, 
it must be recollected that the climate in- 
disposes to exertion, and they have not 
the stimulus of want to prompt them to 
toil. The people live in security and 
abundance, attend divine worship regu- 
larly, and are free from all those foul 
practices and baneful superstitions which 
render the occupants of too many of the 
lovely islands of the Pacific licentious.” 

Occasional notices in later years show 
that there is a little interfusion of new 
bl6od among them, by marriage with En- 
glish persons from Australia and New 
Zealand. Some, moreover, have gone 
back to their own tiny island. When Sir 
C. W. Dilke was collecting materials for 
his “Greater Britain,” he made a brief 
stay at Pitcairn Islind. The union-jack 
was espied on shore; canoes pulled off to 
the ship, laden with oranges and: bananas; 
three en nimbly came on board ; and one 





of them, without any embarrassment in 
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asped the captain’s 
hand, and said: “How do you do, cap- 
tain?— How’s Victoria?” The queen of 
the British Empire lived in their hearts, 
although they had never seen her. It 
appeared that fifty-two of the Pitcairners 
had found their way back from Norfolk 
Island, but that some difficulty had arisen 
about ownership of bits of land, the late 
comers interfering somewhat with the early 
comers. The handful of people traded occa- 
sionally with passing ships, exchanging fruit 
and poultry for cloth and tobacco. ine 
and spirits they knew nothing about. The 
old familiar names of Adams and Young 
were prevalent. Some lady-passengers in 
the ship sent a blue silk dress to a Mrs. 
Adams, and a red-and-brown tartan to a 
Mrs. Young. Young was also the name 
of the magistrate, a sort of small viceroy 
to represent the queen. One of the most 
interesting points connected with the brief 
interview (none of the crew or passengers 
appear to have landed on the island) was, 
that the three islanders inquired earnestly 
for any recent English periodicals! Here 
was the old Saxon voice speaking out 
again, on a speck of land amid the vast 
ocean. 

Thus it is, then. The mutineers of the 
“Bounty,” or such of them as escaped 
violent deaths, intermarried with Otahei- 


manner or speech, 


tan women; and their descendants, mor- 
ally pure toa most unusual extent, riow 
inhabit two widely distant bits of land — 
Norfolk Island in the Australian Seas, 
and Pitcairn Island in the South Seas — 
both alike rejoicing to call themselves 
subjects of Queen Victoria. 


From Peace Society’s Papers. 
MR. RUSKIN ON WOMEN AND WAR. 


Mr. Ruskin, in his “Crown of Wild 
Olive,” says that women, if they wished, 
could easily put a stop to war — that all 
war is waged for their sakes, and because 
they desire it. Although this view may 
exaggerate their power, it is certain that 
they could do much to prevent war if they 
would only be in earnest about it. Most 
women profess to dislike war; but when 
a conflict is imminent, they will not move 
a finger to prevent it. Is it not true, as 
Mr. Ruskin adds, that they “draw the 
curtains of their boxes and muffle the 
openings, so that from the pit of the cir- 
cus of slaughter there may reach them 
only at intervals the half-heard cry anda 
murmur as of the wind’s sighing when 
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myriads of souls expire. They shut out 
the death-cries, and are happy, and talk 
wittily among themselves.” A lay writer, 
in quoting the above, remarks, “Or if 
their hearts are moved with pity, and they 
meet together to prepare lint and clothing 
for the sufferers, it is a nice occupation, 
and they are rather sorry when it is over. 
They rarely take the trouble to inquire 
into the effects of war upon their fellow- 
countrywomen and the women of other 
lands. As to the military system, with all 
its surroundings, they have a positive ad- 
miration for it. Every officer is to them 
a hero, and a prospective Leonidas ; every 
soldier is a devoted patriot. They will go 
out of their road any day to see a regi- 
ment, or to hear a military band; not sim- 
ply for the sake of the bright colours and 
tuneful strains, but for the warlike element 
in the show. As long as women’s prac- 
tice differs so widely from their profes- 
sions, it will be in vain to expect any good 
results from their influence upon society. 
Again, women must use their practical 
influence at home in the cause of peace. 
An irritable, unjust mother will probabl 
make an irritable, unjust son, who will 
grow up into a narrow-minded man, inca- 
pable of comprehending the laws of right 
and justice. Public opinion in each coun- 
wy must greatly depend upon the conduct 
of the mothers of the nation. And fur- 
ther, let all women who have time to 
spare, devote a portion of their leisure 
hours to earnest work for the cause of 
peace in union with the men and women 
who are already labouring for this end. 
For it is no destructive and revolutionary 
work which the Peace Society advocates. 
It is the gradual reduction of the arma- 
ments which are filling the world with dis- 
may; the establishment of law in the 
place of anarchy; the avoidance of quar- 
rels whenever possible, and the peaceful 
settlement of such disputes as must arise. 
It is no unfeminine and degrading work, 
unfit to be touched by a woman’s hand; 
neither is it effeminate and undignified, 
beneath the efforts of a brave man. It is 
the work of ennobling the human race, 
and spreading order, peace, and love 
throughout the earth.” 





From Russell’s Library Notes. 
THE MOCK PEARLS OF HISTORY. 


HAYWARD (translator of “ Faust”), in 
his article on “ Pearls and Mock Pearls of 
History,” says: — We are gravely told, 
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on historical authority, by Moore, in a 
note to one of his Irish melodies, that 
during the reign of Bryan, king of Mun- 
ster, a young lady of great beauty, richly 
eed, and adorned with jewels, under- 
took a journey from one end of the king- 
dom to another, with a wand in her hand, 
at the top of which was a ring of exceed- 
ing great value ; and such was the perfec- 
tion of the laws and the government that 
no attempt was made upon her honour, 
nor was she robbed of her clothes and 
jewels. Precisely the same story is told 
of Alfred of Frothi, king of Denmark, and 
of Rollo, duke of Normandy. Another 
romantic anecdote, fluctuating between 
two or more sets of actors, is an episode 
in the amours of Emma, the alleged 
daughter of Charlemagne, who, finding 
that the snow had fallen rather thickly 
during a nightly interview with her lover, 
Eginhard, took him upon her shoulders, 
and carried him some distance from her 
bower, to prevent his footsteps from being 
traced. Unluckily, Charlemagne had no 
daughter named Emma or Imma, and a 
hundred years before the appearance of 
the chronicle which records the adventure 
it had been related in print of a German 
emperor and a damsel unknown. The 
story of Canute commanding the waves to 
roll back rests on the authority of Henry 
of Huntingdon, who wrote about a hun- 
dred years after the Danish monarch. 
“ As for the great number of the stories 
with which the ava are stuffed,” says Vol- 
taire, “including all those humourous re- 
plies attributed to Charles the Fifth and 
Henry the Fourth, to a hundred modern 
princes, you find them in Athenezus and 
in our old authors.” Dionysius the Ty- 
rant, we are told by Diogenes of Laérte, 
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treated his friends like vases full of good 
liquors, which he broke when he had 
emptied them. This is precisely what 
Cardinal Retz says of Madame de Che- 
vreuse’s treatment of herlovers. There is 
a story of Sully’s meeting a young lady, 
veiled, and dressed in green, on the back 
stairs leading to Henry’s apartment, and 
being asked ‘by the king whether he had 
not been told that his Majesty had a fever 
and could not receive that morning, “ Yes, 
sire, but the fever is gone; I have just 
met it on the staircase, dressed in green.” 
This story is told of Demetrius and his 
father. The lesson of perseverance in 
adversity taught by the spider to Robert 
Bruce is said to have been taught by the 
same insect to Tamerlane. “ When Co- 
lumbus,” says Voltaire, “promised a new 
hemisphere, people maintained that it did 
not exist; and when he had discovered it, 
that it had been known a longtime.” It 
was to confute such detractors that he 
resorted to the illustration of the egg, al- 
ready employed by Brunelleschi when his 
merit in raising the cupola of the cathedral 
of Florence was contested. The anecdote 
of Southampton reading “The Faery 
Queen,” while Spenser was waiting in the 
antechamber, may pair off with one of 
Louis XIV. As this munificent monarch 
was going over the improvements of Ver- 
sailles with Le Notre, the sight of each 
fresh beauty or capability tempts him to 
some fresh extravagance, till the architect 
cries out that if their promenade is con- 
tinued in this fashion it will end in the 
bankruptcy of the state. Southampton, 
after sending first twenty and then fifty 
guineas, on coming to one fine passage 
after another exclaims, “ Turn the fellow 
out of the house, or I shall be ruined.” 





A cuRIous museum has been opened at the 
H6tel des Postes, at Berlin, containing models 
of the finest post-houses in Germany. Wax 
figures of the size of nature represent postil- 
ions in their dress and undress uniform ; 
thirty models of carriages, two of post-wagons 
with their internal arrangements ; maps, and 
geographical drawings, and a collection of 
2,500 postage-stamps of all the countries in 
the world. 


THE German colonists at Jerusalem, who 


are chiefly Wiirtembergers, have made several 
important additions to their settlements near 
the Temple, and among other buildings they 
have erected a hospital for lepers, which has 
been named the “ Jesus Asylum.” They have 
also exerted themselves to render access to 
Jerusalem easier and less exposed to danger 
and uncertainty by forming, in concert with 
several Russian settlers, an association for 
supplying means of transport and conveyance 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, and they have 
already put twenty-five carriages and fifty 
horses on the road, which is thus rendered 





perfectly safe for travellers, Academy. 





